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For centuries the world has been listening to sermons, 
and, while cheerfully dispensing with the hour-glass, can 
listen to them still. Occasionally, also, it reads them, not 
quite unwisely, for a good sermon is, without dispute, the 
most convenient method possible for conveying to busy 
men, in a compact and luminous summary, the facts, and 
ideas, and principles, and aspirations which are the only 
reasonable explanation of the existence of the Church, as 
well as of the religion of her Divine Head. 

Preachers, if they are wise, and conscious of their 
limitations, will usually be found to be even greedy readers 
of sermons, whereby they seize and retain the inspiration 
of the loftier spirits, and become fired with the glow and 
heat of saintly thinkers, in whom the love of Christ and the 
passion for souls burn with an unquenchable fire. They 
will also be only too thankful to discover and master those 
minor details of style and arrangement, which some who 
think more highly of themselves than they ought to think 
may flippantly despise as technical rudiments, but which 
the wise will almost eagerly appreciate as helping them 
more adequately to use the grandest opportunity man.ever 
vouchsafes to man, for the delivery, without interruption, 
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save, at the worst, of an ill-concealed weariness in his 
hearers, of a message about which nothing higher can be 
said than that it is Divine. 

One, however, who presumes not only to preach sermons 
but to publish them, will, if reasonably modest, never quite 
acquit himself, in those moments of reaction with which 
we are all so familiar, of an incredible rashness in doing 
so; will also be conscious of a secret trepidation lest all 
that is in his volume, recognizable as actually his own, 
should be blandly pronounced by the critics as hardly de- 
serving of the permanence desired for it; while anything 
found in it that is readable, or striking, or profound, 
should presently be disinterred from some forgotten volume, 
as having been much better expressed by some one else. 

It is perhaps fair to observe, that to be a preacher, 
one must first be a student; and a student is one who, 
while he should ever be conscious of his indebtedness to 
others, and sincerely grateful to them, cannot always be 
expected to remember where or when this or that thought 
became assimilated to his own menta! consciousness, and 
was put away among his other treasures, without a label 
to mark from whom it was first borrowed. A man of 
genius of our own time has said, “One could not open 
one’s lips, if one was bound to say what nobody else had 
said.” In this volume—the title and subjects of which will, 
I trust, sufficiently justify themselves—I have honestly 
done my best to acknowledge my obligation to those whose 
help I recognize, and for whose writings I have a sincere 
gratitude. The Book, of course, to which one wishes to 
owe most, is the Word of God. If, however, of two out of 
many other authors—both of them now in their rest—I 
might express the hope that here and there these humble 
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pages may be found to gleam with their serene wisdom 
and their magnificent aspirations, I may be permitted 
to acknowledge what a debt for many years past I have 
felt to owe to the refined and wide culture of Richard 
William Church, once Dean of St. Paul’s; as well as to 
Phillips Brooks, late Bishop of Massachusetts, who, more 
than any preacher I know, takes his hearers by the hand, 
to bring them into the living presence and to the personal 
love and to the ineffable vision of Jesus, Son of God. 


a WG 


FARNHAM CASTLE, 
Easter, 1893. 


““True Catholicity can never come about as the result of an eclectic 
or a levelling process. It never was, or will be, made to order.” 
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“* Lord, I am coming as fast as IT can. I know I must pass through 
the shadow of death, before I can come to see Thee. But it is but 
Umbra Mortis, a mere shadow of death, a little darkness upon nature. 
Bat Thou, through Thy merits and Passion, hast broken through the 
jaws of death.” —Archbishop Laud’s last words on the scaffold. 


~OUR INDEBTEDNESS. 


Preached in St. James's, Winnipeg, August 12, 1887, - 
“*T am debtor.”—Rom. i. 14. 


Farry, I think, and not cynically, the world may be divided 
into two classes. One is of those who are constantly occupied 
with considering what society owes to them; the other is of 
those who are even more anxious to discover what they 
owe to society. We need not pause to inquire which of 
these two classes is the more numerous, or the nobler, or 
to which mankind owes more of truth and virtue, or to 
which of them St. Paul belonged. For it is, of course, 
quite fair to remark that as a Hebrew, and an apostle, he 
must have felt this sense of indebtedness in an especial 
degree. 

As a member of an essentially missionary race, chosen 
by God to be salt and light amidst corruption and darkness, 
and to be the depository of the divine oracles until, in the 

fulness of time, Christ should come in the flesh to explain 
and fulfil them, he was a debtor from, and even by reason 
of, his birth. Then, as an apostle, to whom the Lord Him- 
self gave the commission to declare the glad tidings of 
reconciliation to the Gentiles, he apparently felt the blessed 
necessity of preaching the gospel as perhaps no man ever 
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felt it before or since. ‘Woe is unto me if I preach not 
the gospel!” 

Now, from the particular duty I want instantly to pass 
to the universal obligation. The Church’s conscience is 
stirred by an unspeakable gratitude to her great task of 
evangelizing the nations. Let each of us, in the solitary 
and invisible region of his own conscience, ponder for him- 
self the meaning of this sentence, ‘I am debtor;” apply 
to his own soul the wide obligation of it, ‘““How much 
owe I unto my Lord?” try to weigh its blessedness, “I 
owe Thee my life ;” and to conceive its mighty reward for 
him, if ever so feebly, yet consistently and resolutely, it 
shall have coloured and shaped his years. “Iam debtor.” 

Observe here the secret of God, the burden of the Church, 
the safety of the nation, the enthusiasm of the Christian. 

What is the debt? It is, superficially to speak of it, 
threefold, and I can only indicate, not pretend to expound, 
its substance. Truth, example, and charity. That man owes 
truth to man; and that justin proportion to his own appre- 
hension of the value of it, and his personal appropriation 
of the substance of it, and his recognition of the need of 
it for all, to cheer, elevate, dignify, develop, and complete 
human nature, will be his readiness, even at personal cost, to 
dispense it to.others. A university is, of course, the most 
majestic embodiment of the idea that truth is the inheritance 
of the race—that only the learner can claim to be the 
teacher—and that the best and noblest hospitality is the 
hospitality of the mind, joyfully welcoming all men into its 
temple of knowledge.’ But any elementary school for the 
humblest and poorest is but the development of that prin- 
ciple to its final logical issues. ‘Then, if the great truths 
of physics, and mathematics, and philosophy, and history, 
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which fill human life and thought with dignity and power 
and gladness, are to be passed on as readily and constantly 
and cheaply as possible to those whom they concern, how 
much more those vast spiritual truths, which express the 
only realities, which help us to see through the veil that 
separates the visible from the invisible, the present from the 
future and. the past, telling us of a divine order running 
through our lives, of the mind and purpose of God about 
us, of-mercy and judgment, of the way of peace, of the hope 
laid up for us in heaven, when earth, with its sins, and 
cares, and troubles, and battles, is behind us, and we see 
God! 

Another part of our debt is example—the daily, uncon- 
scious, natural, yet often supernatural exhibition of simple 
unconscious goodness, “None of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself.’ We here to-day may 
have already experienced this, almost without knowing it 
Nothing is so helpful in a great congregation of worshippers 
as reverence. Can we have too much of it? It suddenly 
recalls the listless, summons the indevout to self-recollection, 
silently rebukes the distracted, stirs the devotion even of 
the worshipping heart to cleave nearer to God. So, on the 
other hand, how easily may souls be chilled, tempted, 
hardened by continuous and deliberate irreverence! There 
is nothing so irresistible as a good example ; nothing that is 
more in our own power ; nothing, also, to which our obliga- 
tion is so supreme. 

Charity is the other part of our debt, in relations and 
proportions and degrees which justice compels, observation 
indicates, and occasion supplies. Oh, if this were but more 
constantly recognized, if we would, all of us, be more 
willing to understand how much the happiness and good- 
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ness of others is in our power, just through our showing 
them kindness, what a changed world this might be! 
“Owe no man anything, but to love one another.” ‘That 
debt, who pays fully? and how few consent to owing it, 
much less attempt to discharge it! But whether we know 
it or not, care for it or not, we do owe each other charity, 
and men expect it of us, and God will judge us about it; 
and the best proof of the righteousness of the claim is, 
that we feel it a real wrong if it is denied to ourselves. 

So much for the debt. 

But to whom is the debt owed ? 

First let me observe, in passing, that we owe ourselves 
a debt. The debt, I mean, of subjecting the lower to the 
higher nature, the senses to the spirit, inclination to duty, the 
immediate present to the far-distant future. Unless man 
holds himself in constant and intelligent check, is distinctly 
conscious of the dual forces in his moral being, resolving 
which of them shall be supreme, and careful to make the 
spiritual supreme, he may save himself the trouble of 
inquiring who outside of him have claims upon him; for 
they are claims that will never be recognized, much less be 
paid. 

But, our personal responsibility apart, it is to God and 
our neighbour that our debt is due. To God, who reveals 
truth that we may believe and assimilate it, who proclaims 
righteousness that we may recognize and desire it, who 
invites love that we may surrender Him our hearts. Who 
shall attempt to measure the greatness of our debt to God? 
As our Maker, He appeals to our conscience; as our Father, 
He demands our affections. The earth is full of His mercy, 
and into each of our mouths doth He constantly put a new 
song. Of course, the two great mercies, the one transcending 
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_ our intelligence, and the other exhausting our hopes, are the 

possession of His divine image, in however a soiled and 
fragmentary way; with that which’ is essentially bound 
up with it, our hope—may I not say our sense ?—of 
immortality. 

I quite admit that, but for these two inestimable and 
undeniable blessings, it might be easy enough to show 
that human life is not worth the living. Most of you would 
concur in that. But to be made in the likeness of God, 
and to have the hope of the fruition of His glorious 
Godhead in life everlasting, is a mercy indeed; and the 
first thought that should meet us at waking, the central 
thought that should occupy us among the absorbing and 
varied activities of the day, the last thought that should 
solemnize us before we fall asleep, should be—To God, all- 
wise, almighty, all-good, “I am debtor.” Shall I rob 
God ? 

But we are also debtors to man. You remember, 
of course, how a lawyer once tried to evade Christ’s com- 
prehensive precept about loving with the question, “Who 
is my neighbour?” and how wonderfully yet unanswerably 
Christ, in the parable of the good Samaritan, replied. He 
is my neighbour who needs.me, whose need I come across, 
know and have power to satisfy without injustice to the 
nearer claims of others. Brethren, brethren, it is a 
tremendous, almost an appalling, thought how much we 
owe each other, and how little aware of it many of us seem 
to be. 

What a debt of truth we owe, in the social intercourse 
‘we enjoy, whether in the opinions we propound, or in the 
books we read, or in the commonest words we say! What 
a debt of example to all those into whose company we 
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-pass, so frequently, so thoughtlessly, and whom all of us 
more or less potently influence to a degree we can hardly 
tell, but shall one day be judged for. The children who 
watch us, the domestics who attend on. us, the neighbours 
who consort with us, the friends whose very love gives our 
behaviour a persuasive power,—all these more or less are 
affected by the moral atmosphere which every human being 
inevitably takes with him wherever he goes. 

And then there are the millions beyond, whether in our 
own empire, or other Christian lands, or among the vast 
peoples of heathendom. Have we nothing to do with them 
—have they nothing to claim from us? If the Hebrew race 
was the missionary nation of the world before the Advent, 
judging from the extent of her dominion, the pervasiveness 
of her commerce, the spread of her language, the greatness 
of:her resources, the grandeur of her name, and the multitude 
of her opportunities, Britain is the missionary nation of the 
world between the Advents. May she not despise herself in 
despising the souls committed to her keeping! May she 
say to India and Africa and China, and to the uttermost 
islands of the sea, ‘‘I am debtor”! ; 

But the easiest part of my task is done—the part to 
which none will demur who call themselves Christians, 

Now I have to show—what Christian folk everywhere 
have to learn—the secret of the sense of indebtedness. 
“T am debtor,” but do I feel it, and do I care for it? 
Is the debt too great for me evén to begin to try to pay 
it, or too remote for God to expect it of me; a precept 
as much above my reach as a fixed star, as much outside 
my conscience as the paganism of Julius Cesar ; or, indeed, 
if recognized as a sort of duty, recognized just out of its 
burdensomeness, approached with reluctance, handled with 
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levity, and dismissed with joy? The secret of it all is in 
discovering our real relation to those who claim our duty 
from us, and thereby and entirely transforming the burden 
and difficulty of what may prove a real sacrifice into a motive 
and force of life. 

The great fact of redemption is the true key to it all. 
For it shows us at once the real value of our own being, 
and the worth of our fellow-men, and the clearness and 
loveliness of God. When I see at what cost I have been 
redeemed, and for what purpose, I find it worth while to 
subdue and to discipline myself for what is to come out of 
it. If my citizenship is in heaven, and I am on my way 
there, I can wait, and it is worth my while. 

“The world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” The character 
which I am building, the purpose which I am accomplishing, 
the mind which I am cultivating, the motives which I am 
accepting, are all weaving the vestment of my immortality. 
“The things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” If God has set such a 
_ price upon me, let me assent to it, and respect myself, 
and live as becomes one who is the brother of His in- 
carnate Son. 

So with my fellow-man, whoever he be, or by whatever ~ 
name he may be called. How can I despise him, for Jesus 
shares his nature? how can I despair of him, for Jesus has 
redeemed his life? The awful verity of the Incarnation 
casts an incredible and ineffable dignity on the very 
meanest human soul. The Papuan savage, the Chippewa 
Indian, the Malay pirate, the ferocious Arab of the Soudan, 
the filthiest and roughest child out of a London gutter, all 
share the nature with which it has pleased the Eternal Son of 
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God to invest His Divine Personality—have as much right 
to call him Kinsman according to the flesh as St. Paul had. 
But observe how much nearer am I thereby brought to 
‘them. How much easier is it for me to care for them 
when, not only through our common humanity, but by our 
one redemption, we are doubly kinsfolk, as fellow-heirs of 
God! And God—how dear and glorious He becomes, 
when we humbly meditate on Him in the light of the fact 
of redemption! The awfulness of our sin and the infinite- 
ness of His love are alike made manifest in the shame 
and anguish of the Cross. 


“T gave My life for thee ; 
My precious blood I shed, 
That thou might’st ransomed be, 
And quickened from the dead. 
I gave my life for thee: 
What hast thou given for Me?” 

It may have happened to some of you, in your own 
glorious continent, to have been travelling by night through 
a sublime and beautiful country. At first all was shrouded 
in the thick darkness—though the beauty was there, and 
you felt it, Now and then, to be sure, you caught the quick . 
white flash of a great waterfall, or, as the train thundered 
over 1 bridge, you could hear the rushing of the deep river far 
below ; sometimes you had a glimpse of thick forest, some- 
times you were conscious of hastening past great drifts of 
snow. You fell asleep, and when you woke all was changed. 
The peaks of the grave mountains were touched in the rosy 
light, and a fair landscape, beautified, almost created by the 
‘sunrise, glitt red and smiled around you. All your senses 
had their full scope of enjoyment; you seemed suddenly 
to have passed into a new and living world, 

Just s> is it when the fact of redemption, grasped and 
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tasted in the personal consciousness of it, throws its inspiring 
splendour upon the value and destiny of mankind. 

“Lord, what is man, that Thou’ art mindful of him ? 
and the son of man, that Thou visitest him?” is no doubt 
the first, the abstract, the overwhelming difficulty, when we 
remember that this tiny planet of ours is but as a speck of 
light in an immeasurable universe of worlds ; and yet we are 
quietly invited to believe that He who by the breath of His 
mouth called that universe into being, became a creature— 
suffered and died for this insignificant human race. 

But the gospel outside us responds to the gospel within 
us; the testimony of man confirms the salvation of God. 
Man is redeemed, and he knows it; and because man 
is precious to God, man must be precious to his brother. 
“ The love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then were all dead; and that He 
died for all, that they which live should henceforth not 
live unto Sails: but unto Him which died for them 
and rose again.’ 

My brethren, believe me, this is the true motive of 
Christian missions, and there is no other. If that will not 
stir and touch us, the sight of Jesus on a second cross would 
fail likewise. 

An objection is sometimes made to Christian missions — 
you, I am sure, do not make it, and it is disappearing, though 
it has not yet disappeared—that missions to the heathen 
are premature, while so much of the Church’s work at home 

‘remains almost hopelessly unfulfilled. No words of mine 
can be needed to wither in a sentence an objection at once 
so silly and so base. So base, because what it really means 
is, that the neglect of our duty at home justifies the neglect 
of our duty abroad, and that the consciousness of our sin 
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in the past is to perpetuate it in the future! . So silly, 
for as the Church history of the last century shows us, the 
awakening of the Church’s conscience as to her duties with 
the heathen abroad has a distinct reciprocal effect in the 
stirring of home effort among the masses in England. This 
century of evangelistic effort abroad has also been the 
century of stirred Church sympathy, quickened devotion, 
expanded organization, deepened reverence, national edu- 
cation, multiplied churches, almost recreated diocesan life. 
The English Church, in this year of grace 1887, is something 
so amazingly different in its methods, activities, and devotion 
from the Church of 1787, that the best way of explaining it 
is that God has given us a second Pentecost. As a matter 
of fact, too, those who aid missionary enterprise abroad are 
the same men who push missionary effort at home, while it 
only too often happens that those who deprecate foreign 
missions in the interest of home activities are admirably 
impartial in aiding neither. 

Have you, however, a misgiving that the people do not 
much care for the gospel; that they would greatly prefer 
to be left as they are, with their ancient idolatries, their 
pleasant vices, and their earthly life?? Do you remind me, 
that when the man of Macedonia appeared to our apostle in 
a vision, asking him to come over and help him, when he 
went he had not much of a welcome? At Philippi they 
threw him into prison, Thessalonica he had to leave by 
night to avoid violence, Athens met him with polite scorn ? 
Ah ! but you have not got the true key to that vision. That 
man of Macedonia represented the heathen of Europe as 
they were present to the mind and heart of God. He knew 


1 See Bishop Phillips Brooks’ ‘* The Candle of the Lord,” p, 167, 
® Ibid., p. 94. 
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the capacities and possibilities in them. He saw the moral 
faculties sleeping there, but ready to be aroused at the 
sound of His Son’s gospel. He knew His own purpose 
about them, and the opportunities He was preparing for 
them—the depth of His own love, and the power of the 
Spirit He would bestow. The end of it all was that Europe 
was won to the Cross, of which you and [here are some of 
the results. What He did then, He will do now. © What 
man was then, he is now. The gospel is the same, and 
we are not to be ashamed of it, “for it is the power of 
God unto salvation.” Sin is the same—in its misery, de- 
gradation, and bondage ; and the only deliverance from it is 
in welcoming the yoke of Christ, to be Master and Saviour 
of the soul. 

Lastly, the objection scorned and the misgiving re- 
moved, there is the duty. Shame on the Church, that it 
should still be the duty! Blessing for us, if we will trans- 
form, through grateful love, this plain duty into a happy 
joy! My brethren, I want to send every one of you home 
to-day, myself as the rest, with this thought, murmuring 
restlessly in your heart, ‘How much owe I unto my 
Lord?” ‘I am debtor.” 

At the beginning of another century of Church life, I 
want you to get a new insight into Christ’s love, a fresh 
discovery of your own mercies, a more eager purpose to 
use the opportunities that still remain, , 

If we only rightly understand it, we shall see that what we 
eall the missionary spirit is but an es8ential and indispen- 
sable feature of the regenerate life. We have been saved 
that we may save; taught, that we may teach ; blessed, that 
we may share our blessings; consoled, that we may go to 
the mourner and with gentle hand wipe away his tears, 
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Bezin at home, with truth, example, and charity. Beware 
of Pharisaism; also beware of uselessness. Where you 
cannot speak, you can pray. And the perfectly cogent 
argument is the persistence of love. Then, as the circles of 
your sympathy expand, so will your opportunities. You 
will see many, which you do not even suspect now; and to 
see, will be to use. And be sure, each of you—pardon me 
if I am overbold with you—to take some share in the 
missionary work of the Church, 

In your common daily life, in the discharge of your 
ordinary duties, when cares oppress you or friends leave 
you, when your sky darkens or infirmity makes you sad, ever 
try to learn the wonderful secret of abiding peace, in a 
stirred and grateful numbering of your mercies. The way 
tO win joy is to make sacrifices; and if ever you are tempted 
to think, as we all are occasionally, that you are forgotten 
and others remembered, say to yourselves our apostle’s 
sentence, “I am debtor,” and the sense of indebtedness 
will bring back the glow of love. 


Mie OBEDIENCE OF FAITH: 
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iat OBEDIENCE OF FAITH, 


Preached in Cuddesdon Parish Church, June 14, 1892. 


*“Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision.” —ActTs xxvi. 19. 


Ir the key to the importance of an event is the result that 
comes from it, the measure of the value of a life is its 
influence when it is done. If the middle-aged live in the 
present, and are apt to be absorbed in it; if the old live 
in the past, and, as the case may be, either reproach 
themselves unreasonably for what they could not help, or 
unduly glorify themselves for what would equally have 
happened without them, the young live in the future, and 
if they act as well as dream, dig in the earth as well as 
build in the air, who shall justly blame them? Imagination, 
with all its admitted perils, has a distinct and reasonable 
influence on human conduct. “We are saved by hope.” 
“We look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen.” By the visions of faith, and the 
diffidence that grows out of experience, and the sense of 
capacity, and the grace of God, we feel our way, and see 
our duty, and fill our place, and perfect our life. In the 
passage before us, the apostle tells Agrippa that he had 
not been disobedient to his heavenly vision. Agrippa, if 
cC—15 
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he was listening, may have felt puzzled. We, at the end 
of eighteen centuries, observing that that heavenly vision 
has transformed the face of the world, and that the king’s 
name survives only because for a brief hour it came into 
contact with that of Saul of Tarsus, are better able to 
measure the value of the obedience, and of the vision to 
which it was rendered; may also have come to see that 
in a very real and lofty sense every true son of God, and 
every commissioned herald of His gospel, will have 
heavenly visions of some kind, though not by dreams or 
trances; that each will have his own, answering to his 
gifts and capacities; and that they will come when they 
are wanted. On these visions, and what they mean for 
us, I wish to speak to you this morning. 

Our visions, among other things they do for us, test 
and measure, and in a sense prepare us for a life in which, 
like St. Paul, He who counts us worthy of it—while He 
is even quick to dispel the visions that are of earth and 
self—will little by little, and very gently, unfold to us 
what great things we must suffer, and perhaps do, for 
His name’s sake. It is a poor and tame soul that has 
no visions. It is a shallow and ill-balanced one that is 
for long unsteadied by them. There-are many of them, 
and of differing value; and they open out one by one in 
the vistas of the gathering years before the listening con- 
science of the dutiful servant. If they have not begun 
for us yet, we are not fit for duty; if they are all over for 
us, our duty is finished. Yet of all of us, be we only true 
men, it may be said that we stand between two visions 
—one behind, and one in front; one which has come to 
us, one which is sure to come,—the vision of the Personal 


Christ, who, we humbly trust, has chosen and called us, 
: ; 
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that we should labour with Him for the salvation of the 
world; the other, the tremendous vision of judgment, 
when the task to which we have given ourselves is over, 
the opportunities gone, the past irrevocable, the record 
filled, the eternity made; when the sheep and lambs of 
Christ, over whom in His mercy He made us overseers, 
and about whom He will ask us, “ Where is the flock that 
was given thee, thy beautiful flock?” will all have passed 
within the veil to see God, and to find themselves, and 
to give their account of us. 

Of the four great visions which more or less seize the 
imagination and fire the heart of Christ’s ministers, frs¢, 
surely, comes the vision which summons us to be the living 
voice of the divine oracles, the ministers of reconciliation 
between God and men. This was /saiaf’s vision. “I heard 
the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us? Then said/I, Here am I; send me.” 
Who can exaggerate the solemnity of this call, or the issues 
that hang on it, or the blessedness of being faithful to it, 
or the misery of some day repenting that it had ever been 
made? I suppose the soundest condition of heart is that 
which, like Isaiah’s, while it is abashed by the loftiness of 
the service, shrinks yet more from the baseness-of refusing 
it because it is lofty—in the end, fired with the joy of 
salvation, quite surrenders itself to Christ. 

Our second vision—it recurs again and again—is the 
vision that sends us. It points us to the place where we 
are to labour, and to the people whom we are to serve, and 
to the fellows with whom our work is to be done, and it 
may be to the fathers and elders who are to train us in 
doing it. This vision touches at once the wisdom and the 
righteousness of God, the fruitfuiness and faithfulness of 
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men. St. Paul is our pattern here. ‘After they were 
come to Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia: but the 
Spirit suffered them not. And they passing by Mysia came 
down to Troas. And a vision appeared to Paul in the 
night ; There stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, 
saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help us. And 
after he had seen the vision, immediately we endeavoured 
to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the Lord 
had called us for to preach the gospel unto them.” This 
second vision is not, indeed, to supersede the usual methods 
of what we call Providence, so much as to provoke our 
dutiful attention to them. Instead of bidding us abdicate 
our faculties of conscience and reason, it honourably recog- 
nizes them by compelling their exercise. To be invited 
to any duty does not necessarily imply that we are to accept 
it ; simply that we are to be at the pains of thinking about 
it. Eagerness has its risks as well as Supineness, and im- 
petuousness as much asa chilled heart. Among the servants 
of Christ there will always be at least two classes,—the men 
who instantly obey duty, and the men who instinctively 
consult inclination ; the men who at once turn to God and 
say, “What wilt Thou have me to do?”—the men whose 
one anxiety is to discover what is pleasantest. We must 
not, indeed, say that inclination is always to be sternly re- 
pressed, as if it were in no sense an indication of our fitness 
for a duty. To be attracted to duty is to be far on the road 
for doing it. Certainly, however, it must be listened to with 
reserve, and cross-examined with severity. Also it is true 
that the beautiful enthusiasm which rushes to identify the 
invitation of man with the summons of God must not too 
lightly claim our apostle as an authority. It presents the 
heroic side of life—and we need to have it presented, or 
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heroes would soon become extinct ; but sometimes it creates 
woeful reactions for itself, and so Mark goes back to 
Jerusalem, and Demas forsakes St. Paul. It is our duty 
to think as well as our glory to love. Nevertheless it is a 
poor and almost sordid nature that calculates too nicely, 
and claims too rigorously to see the conclusion of its choice. 
An apostle suffered the loss of all things, and counted them 
but dung, that he might win Christ. It has been finely said 
by one at whose feet some of you in past Oxford days may 
have rejoiced to sit, “ Venture is an element in most things 
that are worth doing, and is a condition of all spiritual 
progress.” ‘Slackness for good” is one of the perils of 
our time ; and there is a baseness of soul in it. Do you 
remember what Dean Church says of Sordello? “If the 
good had come to him of itself, he would gladly have taken 
it. But he had not the will to imagine it, to seek it; and 
so his noble and beautiful nature, with all its grand possi- 
bilities, sank into uselessness and forgetfulness, placed 
among those who had great opportunities and great thoughts, 
—the men of great chances and great failures.” 

The ¢hird vision comes to deepen, widen, expand, 
mature us, turning youth into manhood, and summoning 
us to the midsummer of life. It was S¢% Peter's at Joppa. 
The vessel descending out of heaven with all manner of 
fourfooted beasts, and the accompanying voice, “ Rise, 
Peter, kill and eat,” and the significant monition, “ What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou common,” had set 
the apostle thinking and wondering, when suddenly the 
messengers of Cornelius stood at his door, and the ‘Spirit 
saith unto him, “ Behold, three men seek thee.” That vision, 
as we know, with all that came out of it, meant the im- 
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mediate opening of the Gentile world to Christ.’ It was 
also a new era of idea, of duty, of conquest for the apostle. 
The struggle it must have meant for a conscientious Hebrew 
Christian it is very hard for us adequately to measure. But 
growth with pain is the very principle of life; pain not only 
of body, but of soul—not only of soul, but of mind. You 
whom I would for a moment address, the younger among 
us—if you are at all like what we your fathers were—nay, 
let me add, if you are what those who truly care for you 
sincerely wish you to be—will be ardent in your ideas, 
tenacious of your articles of faith, resentful of divergencies 
from your personal standpoint of conviction, as if they 
implied a sort of injustice or disrespect. But you have yet 
to discover, as we in front of you are continually discovering, 
that we can never here know more than a mere fragment 
of truth, and that imperfectly ; that the more you attain of 
real knowledge, the more dissatished you will be with it; 
and that the secret of a kindly toleration of the errors of 
others, is the consciousness of needing it for your own. 
Well, to you who are coming up so rapidly after us, who 
will fill our places, and take our honours, and occupy our 
chairs, and perhaps improve our methods, when we are 
gone and out of mind—whom we watch with no austerity, 
and love with no grudged affection—epochs will soon 
come, may even be coming now, when, if you are honest 
and fresh-minded, and greatly in love with truth, windows 
will be opened in your souls, through which will stream 
visions of truth, and duty, and sacrifice, and enterprise, 
hidden from you now, as the summit of some lofty alp from 
children in their games in the valley. Your spirit may have 
a sore travail-time, but you will pass through it into a 
higher region, and life will henceforth seem made new for 
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you. Men whom once you could hardly think of kindly will 
have a new preciousness in your eyes; and the austere, 
perhaps unconscious, disdain which once shut you off from 
them, as with a sort of frozen winding-sheet, will be softened 
by the discovery that they too are the sons of God, perhaps 
nearer His face than yourselves. Truths which once had 
no meaning for you will slowly open out their beauty ; 
events which had no significance for you will sparkle and 
' glitter with a new brightness. You will not have thrown 
away the past. It is still yours, to be for ever yours. But 
you will have added to it; for God has spoken, and that is 
enough. It is a tremendous moment when it comes, for 
often it changes all the life, and always raises us to a new 
level of thought and joy and service. 

For truth is something to be passed on. ‘The souls we 
have to reach and win for Christ are of all sorts and con- 
ditions ; the ignorant who know their ignorance, and are 
content with it; the ignorant who do not know their 
ignorance, and who mistake it for knowledge ; the lettered, 
and pleasure-seeking, and careless, who live in quite 
another world to ours, and who, if they ever step across 
into ours, quickly go back with a sort of amused disdain. 
We have to deal with an infinite variety of character, and 
occupation, and opportunity, and environment,—all factors 
in the ever-maturing process of the final destiny; all more 
or less assimilating and transfusing into their own invisible 
life what comes to them from these lives and lips of ours. 
Well might the wise man say, “He that winneth souls is 
wise.” Well might Jesus say, that the secret of winning 
them can only be learnt in following Him. Well, too, may 
all of us remember that the compensation for His absence, 
the promise of His Father, the secret of all our power, is 
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in the gifts of the Holy Ghost. For, as a great American 
preacher has observed, the two instruments with which we 
have to win them—or, to change the figure, the two spheres 
which we must persuade them to enter—are truth and love. 
They must be both together, for they are incomplete apart. 
There is but small profit in giving them truth, if they do 
not feel that you give it them because you love them. 
There is still less use in loving them, if you only stir their 
emotions, and keep back those great verities by which men 
live, and see, and receive, and enjoy God, and which, as 
the Church’s witnesses and servants, you are to sow in their 
hearts unto eternal life. | 

The fourth vision is the vision which zvspives. It was 
St. John’s. ‘ After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands.” This vision sustains because it inspires, for 
it makes us hope about our work when we are gone. “One 
soweth, and another reapeth.” Some of you whom I am 
addressing may not need it now—you may not need it for 
years to come; but sooner or later, if you are true, and 
your hearts alive for your Lord’s glory, and you have the 
reward of disappointment, and hope deferred makes your 
heart sick (and would you wish not to be disappointed, and 
to take defeat easily, and to see your flock wandering, and 
not to care?), the tempter will tempt you; and it will be 
despondency, not presumption, that he will suggest; and 
perhaps it may not be till quite middle life, when the old 
buoyancy is ebbing, that the question will come, ‘‘Is my 
gospel true; is my Lord faithful; is my life fruitful ; is my 
ministry a power?” The hands of the strongest will some- 
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times hang down, and the knees of the swift wax feeble. 
The greatest of the Old Testament prophets asked, “ Who 
hath believed our report?” The greatest of the New Testa- 
ment prophets sent to inquire of Christ, “Art Thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another?” To St. Paul 
himself came once a dark hour, when his only solace was 
prayer, his only consolation the sufficient grace of God. 

Brethren, be sure, and do not fear to be assured, that to 
you, to me, to us-all, there may come, nay, if we travail for 
souls, and have our Lord’s kingdom at heart, and lament 
our own weakness, and deeply feel how personal unworthi- 
ness limits the activities of God, there will come clouds and 
darkness, shadows and gloominess, and they will sorely try 
you; and that is just what they are meant for, and presently 
they will pass. But may I tell you how to help them to 
pass? ‘ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” There 
can be, here at least, no joy without tears—the right 
tears; but a good many tears will be well and everlastingly 
recompensed by the first. glimpse of the King in His 
beauty.- All true work shall have its reward, by the self- 
acting laws of the heavenly kingdom, though we must be 
content to wait for it. Root it, however, deeply into your 
hearts, that no prayer, or truth, or sacrifice, or charity, or 
smile on a little child, or a cup of cold water to a lonely 
heart, or a joy surrendered, or a hope quenched, shall 
miss its just, its inevitable, its magnificent recompense. 
“Every man shall receive his own reward, according to 
his own labour.” Some of it we have even here and now, 
and we know it. The best shall be revealed at the coming 
of the King. 

Three last thoughts let me press on you, conscious of 
my tediousness and ashamed about it. 
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1. Let us each be ourselves. Let us grasp, accentuate, 
develop our own personality; expect, receive, and follow 
our own vision from on high. Let us have our own scheme 
_ of life, our own methods of duty, our own ideals of good- 
ness, our own devotion to Christ, premising only that they 
are generous, practicable, and complete. The holy angels 
are all around us to-day, our hearts are full of tender 
sympathy with each other, and. sympathy means inter- 
cession. He who walks among the seven golden candle- 
sticks, and who holds the seven stars in His right hand, 
and who meets you to-day in this holy place, consecrated 
by so many blessed associations, endeared by so many 
tender memories, waits to fill you with the love that passeth 
knowledge. We cannot measure the honour of serving 
Him, or the bliss of seeing Him, when life is done. He 
asks each of us again, ‘‘Lovest thou Me?” He bids each 
of us again, “‘ Feed My sheep, feed My lambs.” 

Again, by three things shall we see God, and be capable 
of apprehending the heavenly vision, and so serve Him. 
They are the best things on earth. Oh that we were at 
more pains to understand their blessedness! They are 
worship, truth, and character. These are the greatest forces 
under the sun, and the mightiest blessings. They are ours, 
as much as we care to make them so, whether for use or for 
duty. We know that it is so; and to know it, awes the 
heart as well as thrills it. Let us bring the awe and the 
joy as our offering to Him to-day. 

Lastly, let us look forward and upward, and greatly 
hope, because we have a divine commission from a divine 
Master, to a divine society and for a divine end. We are 
part of a vast and mighty procession, of which the beginning 
and the end are out of sight, on our solemn and separate 
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way to the city of God. We are not alone: on the right 
and on the left, behind us and in front of us, visible and 
invisible, humble and faithful souls swell our ranks and 
chant our triumph. We think tenderly and thankfully 
to-day, among others, of Samuel Wilberforce and John 
Mackarness, Henry Liddon and James Denison—names 
ever to be venerated in this place, and ever loved, who have 
finished their course, and, we humbly trust, have received 
their welcome, and they rest from their labours. 

Their visions are over; ours are not yet over. May 
they never cease to be over until the conflict is over and 
our work done. Then the visions of this present time, 
which is but for a moment, shall be exchanged for the 
glorious joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

‘* Ever the richest, tenderest glow 

Sets round the autumnal sun ; 


But then sight fails: no heart may know 
The bliss when life is done.” 
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Preached tn St. Pauls Cathedral, February 27, 1887. 


‘* And he took the fire in his hand, and a knife ; and they went both 
of them together.”—GEN. xxii. 6. 


Op Testament history gives us more than one glimpse of 
a pair of kindred souls, walking side by side on a journey 
with vast issues, knowing that they must soon say farewell, 
and dreading unspeakably the moment of saying it; the 
one to be taken, and the other left. Moses and Aaron 
go up Mount Hor. The elder brother is to die there, 
and there is a penalty in his dying. The younger and the 
greater is to strip him of his high priest’s garment, and 
to put it on Eleazar his son, and then to watch him die; 
and to go. down the mountain without him, soon to be laid 
in a lonely grave of his own. ‘Two prophets stand together 
by Jordan. The elder has striven in vain to be alone in 
his last moments; the younger, divining what he must 
presently lose, will see the last of his master Elijah, and 
so catches on his own eager and yet reverent spirit the 
glow of the heavenly fire in which the mighty prophet 
passes up to God. Here are father and son. The father 
is he in whom all the families of the earth are to be 
blessed. The son is the child of promise, so long waited 
for, welcomed with such passionate delight. They are 
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walking side by side, and the mystery of an awful 
secret divides them. My friends, was there ever journey 
like that journey; ever a trial like that which, as with the 
piercing of a sword, searched Abraham? Saint he was, but 
still a man; servant of God, if ever there was one, yet at 
once husband and father. To Sarah, in that doubtless 
indivulged errand, he must have been tempted to feel 
guilty of a great treachery. The very sight of the son, 
who so absolutely trusted him with an unsuspecting love, 
and happy face, and buoyant step, under that cruel load, 
must have stirred in his heart an untold anguish. 

Divines, some of them men whose writings have made 
an epoch in theology, have loved to formulate with more 
or less acuteness and research the doctrinal value of this 
pathetic incident. 

Some observe in it the striking concurrence, such as 
never could happen again, of the recognized absoluteness 
of parental authority, the ever-present vivid sense of the 
supernatural, as a constant reasonable factor in human affairs, 
and of the supreme majesty of the divine will when once 
distinctly asserting itself over every other consideration 
whatever, whether of moral law, civil enactment, or human 
love. That heroic obedience has been at once a unique 
and unparalleled revelation to mankind of the pas of 
faith and the glory of sacrifice. 

One thought inspired Abraham—he was doing his duty. 
One principle underlaid his life—the absolute sovereignty 
of God. One assurance supported him—‘ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” One hope kept his 
heart from breaking—‘‘ He accounted that God was able 
to raise him from the dead, from whence also he received 
him in a figure,” 
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Others, again, have seen in the incident—what, of 
course, is there—a beautiful though imperfect illustration of 
that great atoning sacrifice, in which. the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world. Imperfect, however, 
for our Redeemer clearly foresaw from the beginning of 
His ministry the death which was to meet Him at the 
end; imperfect also, for Abraham offered Isaac in will, 
but not in deed. Our Redeemer not only approached His 
cross, but died on it. 

To some of us, however, it may perhaps be found most 
instructive as a very real and solemn parable of the constant 
and blessed discipline of our daily human life, in which, 
moment by moment, each separate soul, whether conscious 
of it or unconscious, caring for it or not caring, is being 
made to pass through the crucible of inexorable circum- 
stance, with a separate life-plan for each to fulfil, and a 
divine ideal for each to consummate, constantly and 
separately encompassed by an awful, tender, holy, invisible 
Presence, waiting to guide, watching to comfort, asking to 
bless, and able to love. 

Let me proceed to expound this truth a little more fully, 
in some of the ideas which it may be thought to contain. 

Every soul has its own road to travel, which no one else 
travels, or ever can travel. Occasionally it may seem to be 
in company with others ; ina sense it is. Often it is solitary. 
Yet never quite solitary; for ever there stands at its side 
one to guide and to strengthen: and his form is like the 
Son of God. 

Each human soul is on its way to its own Jerusalem, 
and that Jerusalem has its own appointed Moriah. 

On each of us God lays and fastens, as Abraham laid 
and fastened on Isaac, the burden of our future, which, 
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whatever it may be, and for as long as He bids us, we must 
be content to bear. We cannot change it; it would bea ~ 
great folly to wish to change it. We may not drop it ; for 
in carrying it is at once the fulfilment of our destiny and 
the training for our eternity. 

Our character and our circumstances shape its career, 
develop its activities, and mature its capacity. Each man 
is himself, and need not feebly desire to be any other man. 
God has His own thought of him, and will help him to 
accomplish it. 

As Abraham walked with Isaac, Christ our Lord walks 
with us. But, perhaps most solemn thought of all, in His 
hand, as in Abraham’s hand, is the fire and the knife for 
the burnt offering. We remember that it is the pierced 
' hand, and we know it will be gentle with us, touched by 
the recollection of His own experience. He felt the fire, 
and the sharpness of the knife. In all our afflictions He 
is afflicted. He lays no burden on us that He has not 
first borne Himself—He, our Prince and Saviour. But the 
fire and the knife mean pain; and though sometimes the 
sacrifice at the last moment is spared us, as Abraham at 
the last moment was spared the awful misery of slaying 
his son—to look at it, and come up to it, and make up — 
our mind for it, is to drain the cup of half of its bitter- 
ness. Nay, after having once steadily faced it, we never 
are quite the same afterwards. 

Again, each soul is continually to offer itself to God— 
as Isaac offered himself to Abraham—as a living sacrifice, 
and as a burnt sacrifice; not for expiation, but in self- 
consecration ; not to pay a debt, but to confess it. St. 
Paul calls it our ‘‘reasonable service.” The essence of 
the sacrifice, and the secret of it, is in the will. 
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The fire and the knife are the two methods of the 
divine discipline. Sometimes both together, sometimes 
apart, sometimes at long intervals; never quite done with 
till we are in the sinless land. The fire means, through 
the various dispensations and ministries of grace, the 
personal dealing of God the Holy Ghost with the soul, of 
whom it is written that He is the “Spirit of burning,” 
about whom it was promised that Christ should baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire. ‘Every one shall 
be salted with fire,” said Christ. It is the convincing, 
purifying, searching, self-reyealing work of God on the 
conscience and mind and heart, often very humbling 
and terrible in its revelation of our own sinfulness and 
the Divine Holiness—the coming near to us, close to us, 
of Him who is expressly described as a consuming fire ; 
who hereafter is to burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire; who even now is trying the work of His servants 
by fire to see of what sort it is; whose ‘eyes are as a 
flame of fire, and His feet like unto fine brass, as if 
they burned in a furnace,” and of whom one of His 
own sayings is reported, “He that is near Me, is near 
fire.” 

The knife is the discipline of separation, in that Divine 
Providence which rules over us all. “If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee.” Sometimes, if 
we will not do it for ourselves, He does it for us. Yet it 
is not always things that offend that are thus cast away. 
There are hidden reasons for many of God’s dealings with 
us, about which an honest conscience is properly slow to 
accuse itself, and about which the mind, admitting that it is 
a mystery, waits to know until the dawning of the day. 
This knife of God cuts off many things; as life goes on, 
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seems busier and busier with its work. Health, or money, 
or the blessed opportunity of usefulness, or a life which 
is so bound up with our own, that the knife which severs 
one thread, half cuts through the other. If man’s dignity 
is in his thinking, his greatness is in his loving. The noble 
penalty of loving much, is suffering much. Not to mourn 
is not to care. 

Once more, the difference between one man and another 
is, not that one man has his burden bound on his back, and 
another man has no burden. Each man has his own burden. 
Nor, again, that one man has a divine Friend at his side to 
care for him and discipline him, and another man has no 
such friend. Christis the Saviour of the world, and the 
Head of every man. Nor, again, is it true that for one 
man there is the fire and the knife in the divine hand, and 
not for another. Every man in turn feels the scorching of 
the fire, and shudders at the glitter of the knife as it cuts 
him. God is for all, and therefore all suffer. The difference 
is, that some see their Lord at their side, and some will not 
see Him—nay, say that there is no Lord to see. Some 
accept the discipline as the purpose of an unspeakable love, 
and though intensely feeling it, and honestly wishing it 
away, welcome it for what it means; say, though not 
instantly or easily, ‘‘The cup which my Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it ?”—manfully suffer themselves, when 
the time comes for it, to watch the altar building on which 
they are to be offered, climb it, lay down on it, bound 
hand and foot, saying, ‘‘ Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him ;” while others moan, and rebel, and struggle, 
and refuse to recognize the love, accept the discipline, or 
obey the law, or trust the Saviour, and pushing Christ away 
from them as of old, say, “‘ What have we to do with Thee, 
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Jesus, Thou Son of God? art Thou come hither to torment 
us before the time?” 

To conclude. St. Paul, in his letter to the Galatians, 
gloried in “the marks of the Lord Jesus” on his flesh; 
claimed on account of them, and as a kind of recognition 
of them, freedom, respect, and consideration. “ Henceforth 
let no man trouble me.” Every real life, in exact proportion 
to its intenseness, leaves its mark both on body and soul. 
The thinker, the soldier, the statesman, the priest, some- 
times carry their profession on their brow. But the soul 
has its marks too, which we shall recognize and admire 
in eternity. ‘The Lamb as it had been slain” will be 
adored by the countless multitudes for whom He was 
slain ; those who have come out of great tribulation shall 
have their marks as well. My brethren, have not you some- 
times felt conscious, when some great trial was trying and 
purging your inmost soul, of a closer and more direct 
presence of your Lord, and of a sort of new dignity, and 
independence, and courage, and supremacy coming out of 
it? You may often read it in a man’s face, if you know 
human nature. ‘The littleness of these material things, 
the greater nearness to the unseen world, and the ex- 
cellence of glory which fills it, and the fellowship of the 
saints who worship in it, and the nearness of the King 
who rules it, are among the real alleviations of even the 
and as 
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greatest sorrow. ‘‘ Death is but an event in life ;’ 
we see how calmly it is approached, how entirely it is 
conquered, even in the moment when it seems to be most 
supreme, the penalty of sin seems to disappear—it has 
become but the going out of one room in our Father's 
house into another. Christ’s own word comes back to us 
with an untold force and consolation—“ Verily, verily, I 
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say unto you, He that keepeth My word shall not see 
death.” If only the marks of the fire and the knife are on 
us, and we wear the scars of our discipline, we claim our 
reward. Henceforth let no man trouble us ; we will be free. 

Another lesson taught us, at least incidentally, from this 
passage, fully and solemnly all through the Old Testament 
Scriptures, is that God cannot pass over sin; that He can 
by no means clear the guilty, 2e. the impenitent guilty ; 
and that though His Son’s cross has expiated its penalty, 
our own sorrow, suffused with His grace, must be the 
healing discipline of the soul. The fire and the knife must 
do their joint duty on us. He did not love the world less 
before that cross was reared; He does not claim holiness 
less now that it has been reared. He loves to pardon, 
and tells us so, and we need not fear to believe it. But 
the repentance which is in the will, and desires the pardon, 
must not be permitted to usurp the place of that penitence 
which the fire and the knife are, continually to produce in 
us till the end of our days. Because God loves us so 
much, His one and firm purpose is to deliver us from the 
power of sin, as well as from the penalty of it, and this must 
come through the process of sorrow. The gospel of this 
time is never more shallow and facile and perilous than 
when it proclaims God to be Love at the expense of His 
righteousness, or forgets to explain that He most blessedly 
manifests His love in making us, even at much personal 
cost, partakers of His holiness. ‘No chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous,” but it is to 
bring forth “the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby.” “ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 

Finally, have not you sometimes observed—and it is 
often a painful mystery, to which the fire and the knife 
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may be a partial key—that the closing years of some 
of God’s most proved and faithful servants are by no 
means what we should have expected them to be, calm and 
bright and fruitful; that the poets presage, “Ever the 
richest, tenderest glow sets round the autumnal sun,” is 
not always verified; that whether it be broken ideals, or 
unfinished plans, or interrupted habits, or the inevitable 
organic decay, or friends dying all around and leaving them 
alone, the last song in their mouth is not that of the saint 
of old, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation”? It troubles 
us, for others may misunderstand it, who may not see as 
we see that God is dealing with them, and showing the 
things He has not shown them, before they pass to the 
brightness of His face ; also it alarms us, for will it presently 
happen to ourselves ? 

Brethren, the first and the last thing is, not to fear 
anything either for ourselves or for others, but always to 
trust God, to welcome anything and everything which helps 
us to be like God. If the fire is needed to purge us, let it 
purge us. If the knife is needed to separate us from 
earthly things, let it separate us. We know whom we have 
believed. Even our Lord once had His hour of darkness, 
and His sense of loneliness. But it was only for a moment. 
Let us go on into the future calmly and trustfully, what- 
ever it may have to say to us, knowing that it can only 
give us fuller and fuller evidence of a perfect wisdom, and 
of a love which passeth knowledge. 

So the fire and the knife may still have their work to do 
on us, but our comfort is, When we are tried, we shall 
come forth as gold. ‘“ Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ ? ” 








“‘T do only one thing at a time, and I do it with all my might,” 
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“Able ministers of the New Testament.”—2 Cor. iil. 6. 


MINISTERIAL efficiency means practical capacity for ad- 
vancing the kingdom of Christ. We recognize several 
types of it, which seldom, if ever, are found together: 
and the standard, which both defines and measures it, is 
observed to vary from age to age. Here it may be added 
that, while in special functions of the ministry other 
religious communions distinctly surpass our own (in 
technical training we are, perhaps, inferior to all), it is 
probable that an English clergyman strikes a higher average 
of general efficiency than any other minister of the gospel. 
But what is the life, and what the character, on which 
this efficiency depends? The life is not merely the hours 
spent in the study, the school, and the church, but the sum- 
total of it in the dear sanctities of home, in the helpful 
intercourse of society, in holidays, and in rest. By character 
is meant that indefinable and inevitable tone and atmo- 
sphere of moral nature which, moment by moment, un- 
consciously but incessantly, forms itself out of our words, 
thoughts, and deeds; according to the awful proverb (as 
true of us as of our fellows)— 
‘* Sow the act, and reap the habit ; 


Sow the habit, and reap the character ; 
Sow the character, and reap the eternity.” 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds was in the habit of grounding his 
canvas with a thick white paint before he drew a single line 
of his portraits. This gave luminousness to the picture 
when it was complete. So a clergyman’s-character shines 
through his work as well as on it; it will not be hid, for it 
cannot be. As Monod writes, in a well-known sermon on 
St. Paul, “For him the apostle is simply the Christian 
authorized by God to live for nothing else but to com- 
municate his Christianity to the world; and then, for the 
purpose of this communication, endowed with certain super- 
natural powers, which are a grace of the apostleship, but 
neither its real essence nor proper strength. In a few lines 
he gives us the secret of his life as an apostle, to be the 
secret of his life as a Christian.” 

What is the secret, in the world around us, of efficiency 
of any kind, whether artistic, literary, scientific, or political ? 
Ts it not to be found in the combination, more or less 
perfect, of will, affections, and intelligence, stirred and kept 
moving by the impulse of conscience, and vitalized by the 
energy of faith? The will first resolves on action, and 
then perseveres in it. The affections, if they do not 
originate the purpose, intensify it by giving it a motive. 
The intelligence supplies the resources, having already con- 
ceived the ideas. The conscience says, “ Thou must: it 
is thy duty.” Faith overcomes all obstacles by the vivid 
anticipation of success. 

Now, the secret of overcoming the world of material 
things is also the secret of subduing the souls of men 
to the yoke and cross of Jesus Christ. Ve too must will 
and know, love, fear, and believe ; and if we first consider 
what are the prominent functions of our apostolic ministry, 
and then inquire what special moral characteristics are 
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sevérally needful for them, we may find the proposition 
with which we started quietly working itself out like an 
actual demonstration ; and the minister of Jesus Christ will 
be seen to be His faithful servant just in proportion as he 
is His true disciple. Organization, the pastoral function, 
public worship, preaching—these, as we shall all agree, 
constitute the main substance of the ministry committed 
to us over the souls of men; and in relation to each one 
of them the minister will be efficient only so far as he is, 
first of all, a Christian man. No one will either organize 
or administer to much purpose without resolute diligence ; 
but diligence is born of the will: and the pastoral function 
will never be even a possible daily task, unless the con- 
science send us forth day by day to tell from house to 
house that vital and indispensable story, which is the 
revelation and channel of God: and both to join in public 
worship, as well as to lead it, there must be devoutness, 
which means the heart burning: and our message, born 
from a grave and earnest intelligence that has first seized 
and apprehended the joy of it before declaring it to others, 
must be our very best—no mere string of pious remarks 
about Christ, but the full and bold and objective setting 
forth of the dignity of His Person, and the merits of His 
sacrifice, and the sufficiency of His righteousness, and the 
power of His intercession for a lost race—the bone and 
sinew, the flesh and blood, the very life-marrow of our 
spiritual and intellectual consciousness, uttered as in the 
place of Christ, and with the breath of His Spirit, to those 
whom, whether for good or evil, for sorrow or gladness, it 
must either persuade or harden, win or lose, for ever. 
There is, first, organization. Some years ago I visited 
Greece, and from the summit of Pentelicus I looked down 
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over the tumulus of Marathon and the gleaming waters of 
the Aigean, upon the hills and valleys of the immortal 
land. My impression when I came away was of a some- 
what commonplace character. What that interesting 
country seemed to need, far more than extended territory, 
costly armaments, or even a footstool in a European 
congress, was voads. Until she has suitable means of 
communication between her towns, and her forests, and 
her mines, and her quarries, and her seaports, she will 
not be important; for she cannot be prosperous. What 
roads are to the commerce of a country, organization is 
to the methods of a Church. If it does not make work, 
it often suggests it, and always facilitates it. And although 
it is not our loftiest duty, for in a sense it can never be 
spiritual, yet we know from the Gospels that the apostles 
mended their nets as well as used them; and I suppose 
Noah was almost as much a preacher of righteousness 
when he was building the ark, as when he was entreating 
his neighbours to enter it. It is not for us to choose the 
duties we prefer, to the neglect of those we dislike. When 
we are clear that they ave duties for us, we must grip them, 
and do them as well as wecan. Nor is it for us to say 
that a duty is so small that we may evade it because of 
its smallness. What is small? what is great? A linch-pin 
is not the biggest part of a wheel, but if neglected it can 
take a terrible revenge.! Where the work of a parish is 
judiciously mapped out, conveniently subdivided, punctually 
done, and steadily maintained, there must be a will behind 


? As Calvin observes in his Znstituces, “ Hine et eximia consolatio 
nascetur, quod nullum erit tam sordidum ac vile opus quod (modo 
tuze vocationi pareas), non coram Deo resplendeat, et pretiosissimum 
habeatur.”-—Lib. iii, cap. x, 6. 
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it all, which can only be kept from flagging by a spirit of 
energetic and exact obedience; and a minister of Jesus 
Christ who is punctual in answering letters, exact in keeping 
engagements, prudent in choosing instruments, fertile in 
contriving resources, cheerful in enduring disappointment, 
patient in expecting success, and courageous in risking 
failure, though he may sometimes, by those who do not 
care to imitate him, jauntily be called a server of tables, 
yet to his own Master he standeth or falleth. Depend 
upon it that good habits of business cannot yet be safely 
dispensed with by those who have to discharge the 
voluminous and complex duties of an English clergyman. 
Bishop Baring, when at All Souls’, was a striking instance 
of the possibility of combining close attention to details 
and a great faculty of administration with solid teaching 
and a life that will not soon be forgotten. 

Then there is the pastoral function, which, to sustain 
continuously, to master thoroughly, to discharge spiritually, 
and to accept cheerfully, some will honestly confess, though 
not so much with the poor as with the rich, to be one of 
the hardest tasks of their lives; for there is no self- 
indulgence involved in it, though abundance of self-sacrifice. 
As Vinet observes, a man is only sure of his vocation for 
the ministry when he feels moved and pressed to exercise 
the cure of souls. It needs the patient skill of the solitary 
angler, as well as the fling and splash of the net into the 
deep waters for the glittering spoils leaping into the wet 
meshes, as the eager hands pull it to the shore. Do you 
remember also what Bengel says about it >—“ Experience 
teaches us that many souls can usefully be reached by 
preaching; but with most men the work of grace only 
operates by an individual treatment; so that we must 
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make great use of private visits. ‘The pastor often derives 
more results from his visits than from his public preaching.” 
And he adds, in a passage of great beauty, which I must 
not further quote, “Dear pastors, fill your hearts with 
love for Christ.” I said just now it is hard,—hard at least 
to do well. Personal shyness; lack of the very rare faculty 
of originating conversation with those with whom we do 
not feel to have many ideas in common; indolence, whether 
mental or bodily, that bane of us all; a certain innate 
difficulty of speaking anything on the great verities of 
religion (not always the result of cowardice, sometimes of 
a holy delicacy and tender reserve), with the painful 
consciousness of continual failure, and the sadness of 
humbling failure /eve ;—all these, whether singly or col- 
lectively, make a plan of systematic visitation very hard 
for some of us. The only force I know of to impel us 
to it is the force of a quick and restless conscience ; the 
only motive that will sustain us-in it is the thought of the 
unspeakable preciousness of the souls for which Jesus 
died. ‘These will overcome, but nothing else will. These 
will thaw and stir, move and soften; give courage to the 
timid, and patience to the hasty; tears to the heart, and 
wings to the feet. The gospel brought to the ear, looked 
into the eyes, uttered from the heart, and conveyed by 
the lips of one who is literally a messenger of Jesus Christ, 
and who goes from house to house to those who do not 
care; or are not able, to come to him to hear it, has a 
force and a blessing which some day we shall be amazed 
to discover, when, in the hour of our Lord’s return, the 
souls that once we thought so hard, and flippant, and 
morose, and immovable, when we used to visit them in 
their hours of occupation or in their moments of ease, 
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Shall be found to have nursed in fruitful hearts the seeds 
of truth we timidly, perhaps coldly, cast upon the waters ; 
and we who sowed in tears shall reap in joy. 

Another part of our ministry is the conducting of public 
worship, and the ministering of the sacraments. W hat holy 
reverence, what calm gladness, what scrupulous carefulness, 
what grave collectedness, should our own demeanour as we 
pray, the very sound of our voice as we speak, convey and 
impress on our flock around us! When we read Holy 
Scripture, to utter each sacred word as in the name and for 
the glory of Jesus; when we administer the sacraments, 
whether of initiation into the Church, or edification in it, to 
minister as men possessed with the lofty but awful blessed- 
ness of being stewards and servants of God; with a tender 
joyfulness and an adoring gratitude at being permitted to be 
His instruments. Two thoughts may well fill us witha sense 
of loss and also of surprise: How strong we might become, 
if our prayers, through being really uttered, always reached 
God! how they would reach Him, and draw from His wells 
of salvation, if we did but love! The wandering of our 
prayers, and the coldness of them, their feebleness, and so 
their impotency, may well shame us into an effort to try 
to make them better, and thereby help us to the secret that 
better to pray is more to love. From my very heart, to you, 
my brethren in Christ, I speak this word : learn, learn to 
worship, through better trying to adore. As we confess, let 
us think of the blood shed for us. As we ask, let us plead 
the perpetual intercession of the Priest upon His throne. As 
we praise, let us remember that when Jesus praised, it was 
because the gospel had been made potent to the poor and 
simple. As we intercede, let us gather into our heart the 


great tale of sorrow and trial and perplexity and solitariness 
E—I5 
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of the dear souls kneeling all around us ; and, with some- 
thing of the love of the Good Shepherd who could die to 
save them, let us lay them in prayer on His heart. Without 
this, so-called simplicity is baldness ; and with this, a very 
barn becomes a temple of God. Ifit has ever been possible 
to say of evangelical worship that it is cold and repelling, 
henceforth let it be impossible. Without comparing invi- 
diously or ungracefully plain services with musical, this we 
shall all agree about, that heartiness and devoutness are the 
true essentials of acceptable worship of any kind. Yet the 
steady and regular responses of a devout congregation have 
a melody about them which is at least a spiritual harmony. 
The burst of sacred song from hearts which know personally 
the blessedness of salvation has an inimitable grandeur of 
its own. 

Then there is the preaching ; and here, if anywhere, we 
may say with emphasis and certainty, the preacher is as the 
man. Here, too, some of us are disposed to confess that 
the longer we preach the harder we find it to reach our own 
standard ; though we may for our consolation remember the 
despair of the artist who, in the supreme work of his genius, 
becoming conscious that he had at last satisfied himself, 
was chilled by the thought that he could no longer improve. 
Let me quote here the words of St. Cyran, the famous Port 
Royalist, in a letter to a friend: ‘ Preaching is not less a 
terrible and tremendous mystery than that of the Eucharist. 
To me it seems that preaching is much more terrible; for 
it is by means of it that we beget and raise souls to God; 
while we only nourish them by the Eucharist, or, to speak 
more exactly, heal them. For a man to make himself 
worthy of this function, he must labour to put. great 
restraints on himself, and after having brought his heart 
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to desire nothing from this world, to reduce his tongue to 
perfect silence, which is, as I understand it, the last per- 
fection a man acquires striving for goodness to make him 
worthy to deliver the Word of God in public, where one 
ought more to fear about offending Him than anywhere.” 
The solid thought behind ‘the lucid order 3 the culture that 
gleams out of the words, and the style, that seems so facile, 
just from the pains taken with it, but which wanted hours, 
perhaps days, for its winged smoothness; the subtle 
humour; the pathetic action, whether of hand, voice, or 
eye; most of all, the quiet dignity of one who speaks for 
Christ ; the holy tenderness of one who knows what hangs 
on the message being accepted or being despised ; and that 
He who is not ashamed to call us brethren, and who yearns 
to save us, will not force even a little child to love Him 
against its will; the glow of righteous anger at sin and 
meanness and selfishness, which can rebuke, yet not so as 
to exasperate into bitterness, which can wound, yet with the 
faithful wounds of a friend, who wounds only that he may 
heal; most of all, the quiet, unconscious, but felt power—- 
the power of an indomitable and lofty faith that breathes 
out of the words, because the grace of God goes with them, 
and because he who speaks them came straight from God 
before he began to speak them, goes straight back to God 
that He may bless them when they are done. All this is 
easy to describe, delightful to observe, admirable to recom- 
mend, possible to attain, as Brainerd and Whitefield attained 
them in days of old: not impossible for us, on the one 
condition that we walk closely and humbly with God. 

To conclude: There is a noble controversy for us, 
which should fire us with its lofty ideal; there is also a 
perilous controversy, which a wise man, who knows him- 
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self, and loves his brethren, will be in no great hurry to 
undertake. 

To do most for Christ by purity of doctrine, by steadi- 
ness of effort, by abundance of prayer, by meekness of 
charity, should be our only controversy, in all generous and 
manly love; then not only shall the Church gain, and those 
who would make mischief between us be sorely discomfited, 
but there will be no compromise of faithfulness to tarnish 
our honour, and no loss of consistency to give hollowness 
to our words, 

But the perpetual inspiration for life and for motive, 

for patience and for sacrifice, is conscious union with Christ. 
Christ at this moment is different to each one of us. He 
differs in our idea of His perfection, in our attainment of 
His image, in our fruition of His presence, in our capacity 
for His love. And as Christ differs for us, His kingdom 
will differ by us. Oh, to get nearer to His face, and so 
better see His glory, and be in deeper sympathy with the 
purpose of His cross! This at least is what He Himself 
tells us is the one secret of glorifying Him in the world, and 
of discovering His truth for ourselves. “He that abideth 
in Me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 
‘“‘ Henceforth I call you not servants, but I have called you 
friends ; for all things that I have heard of My Father I 
have made known unto you.’ And this sustained holy 
fellowship will mean two things: peace for our own hearts, 
and intercession for our people. ‘‘Thou shalt hide them 
in the secret of Thy presence from the pride of man. Thou 
shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion from the strife of 
tongues.” As the greatest of American Episcopal preachers 
puts it, “God is even more jealous of His love than of His 
honour. Let us run into the shelter of that divine life, 
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just creep across the threshold—there no trouble can pursue ; 
and if we are really Christ’s, then back into the very bosom 
of His Father—He will carry us. We too shall look out 
and be as calm and independent as He is. The needs of 
men shall touch us just as keenly as they touch Him; but 
the sneers and strifes of men shall pass us by, as they pass 
Him by, and leave no mark on His unruffled life.” It 
will also help us to intercession ; and our ministry with our 
people will ever depend on our prayers for them. Hear 
Massillon : “ Accompany your anxieties with your prayers; 
speak still more often to God about the disorders among 
your people, than to themselves; deplore more often to 
Him the obstacles which your own unfaithfulness offers to 
their conversion, than their own obstinacy can produce; 
charge yourselves alone, before His feet, with the scanty 
fruit of your ministry; as a tender father, excuse in His 
presence the faults of your children, and accuse only your- 
selves,” ? 

Finally, look on, seriously, steadfastly, solemnly, to the 
end of all. As I, for one, look back over a ministry of 
many and busy years, three reflections fill my spirit with 
wonder and with sadness : the awfulness of the responsibility 
which I have so feebly appreciated ; the grandeur of the 
duty which I have so coldly undertaken; the joy of the 
ministry which I so scantily taste. My brethren, my 
brethren, the cross of Christ is at once the measure of 
Divine love and human necessity, and the story of that 
cross we are to preach, and to live for the salvation of 
the world. Let us not grow accustomed to its awfulness, 
nor wearied by its onerousness, nor indifferent to its 


1 “Sermons,” by Rev. Phillips Brooks, pp. 95, 97. 
* © Discours sur le Zéle des Pasteurs,”’ 
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reward, Let us preach our sermons first to ourselves. 
Let us humbly, eagerly, reverently, faithfully, use the 
means of grace for our own spirit, if we would pass 
them on to our flocks, which we are to-feed for God. 
Let us remember the failing strength, the waning oppor- 
tunities, the regrets on the death-bed, the inevitable 
summons to the judgment-seat of Christ. You remember, 
perhaps, the dying regrets of Adolphe Monod, a saint of 
God, if ever there was one in our modern time. He 
regretted that he had not learnt to better purpose that 
the secret of a holy, active, and peaceable life is in 
entire self-surrender to God both of will and plan. 
He regretted his scanty, desultory, and. broken study 
of the Word of God. He regretted that he had wasted 
time through not being sufficiently methodical and pains- 
taking in the use of it. He regretted his prayers. He 
regretted the absorbing influence of trifles. And it was 
too late; life was gone, and regrets could not bring back 
the irrecoverable past, nor could experience be wisdom for 
yesterday. 

As I began I end, “ Ministerial efficiency is dependent 
on the life and character of the minister.” In St. Paul’s 
way of putting it, ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” It is souls we have to win, and we shall 
best win them, not so much by ingenious dialectics, or vivid 
scene-painting, or massive erudition, or emotional appeals ; 
but chiefly by the awful earnestness of men who are fired 
with zeal for God, and with serious sympathy for their 
brethren, whose goodness is the breath of their speech, 
and their consistency its rhetoric. We have presently to 
meet our flocks in eternity; and these characters of ours, 
which are the personal forces of our ministry, we are our- 
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selves forming day by day, to be our spiritual, indestructible 
inheritance in the everlasting future. If the fiery trial which 
is to try us is to spare our wor, it can only be by our now 
welcoming the candle of the Lord to search ws, and prove 
it; and the only guarantee for our personal acceptance and 
our public coronation is a “life hid with Christ in God.” 
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Preached tn the Chapel Royal, St. James's, March 2, 1890. 


“ But Ife answered her not a word.”—-MArvr. xv. 23. 


Curist, we see, had His limitations, His moods of stern- 
ness, and His defeats. His limitations, imposed on Him 
by His Father, recognized and accepted by Him in un- 
questioning dutifulness, and given as the reason for declining 
to exercise His ministry across the Jewish boundaries, are 
instructive in two ways. They indicate in an impressive 
and striking fashion the mighty and indisputable fact of the 
Divine Sovereignty, which crosses, and perplexes, and, it 
may be, disappoints us at every turn of life ; which we can 
neither explain, nor deny, nor evade, nor resist ; and which, 
if it may well fill some of us with unspeakable thankfulness 
for the blessings which it has bestowed on us, to others is 
the unfathomable problem of a clouded righteousness. “I 
am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
‘It was enough for Him to know that, and He accepted it. 
His Father would presently justify Himself before the 
world. Of course the limitation of His ministry to the Jews 
‘meant the loss of it to the Gentiles; but “Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” 
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For us too, though in a sense and degree far different, 
to know our limitations, and to accept them, and to obey 
them, is the supreme secret of dignity and usefulness, 
Many a spoiled life can be traced to an ambitious effort to 
transgress this Divine order. It is not so often the man 
with five talents who cares or tries to make other five talents 
out of them, as the man with but two talents, who knowing 
that they are only two, and glad that they are as many as 
two, manfully and cheerfully sets himself to make them 
four. 

He had His moods of sternness. Let us confess that 
in this pathetic history there is at first sight something 
which distresses us almost to pain. If we were to be silent 
to each other as the Lord was silent to this poor troubled 
mother, and then speak with the abruptness wherewith 
He spoke to her, a great deal of self-control might be 
needed to prevent its becoming intolerable, and only an 
immense kindness afterwards could obliterate it from the 
mind, 

But the Lord knew His purpose and her tenacity. A 
hasty and superficial pity might have marred a lifelong 
blessing. In the words of the prophet, “For a small 
moment have I forsaken thee, but with everlasting kindness 
will I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer.” 
In truth, His love was far too strong, and deep, and holy 
to have anything of softness or weakness about it. What 
we call kindness, in our daily relations with each other, 
becomes quite a different thing when we consider it as 
manifested by Christ. His kindness braced that it might 
heal, waited that it might double itself, was absolutely in- 
different to hasty misconstruction of its purpose, and in the 
end was well worth waiting for, His defeat was the victory, 
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which the fulness of His own grace enabled her to win 
from His love. Faith which can remove mountains can 
also overcome God. It is, indeed, the grace of God in 
man concurring with the eternal purpose in God. Christ 
wondered at it, and then suffered her to claim from 
Him all that she desired. ‘ O woman, great is thy faith : 
be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” So ‘‘the kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” 

“ He answered her nota word.” On the Divine Silences 
I would speak now. History is full of them. The Bible is 
full of them. Most of us here know them to our cost; 
also, I doubt not, for our consolation. To observe the 
varieties of them, to discover the meaning of them, to 
recognize the wisdom of them, and to secure the bless- 
ing of them, is to go a very long way in fathoming the 
counsels of God, and to reconcile us to the hardness of 
our duty. 

There are questions which God refuses to answer, and 
there are questions which He consents to answer, and for 
these questions much light is to be gained from this conduct 
of Christ.’ 

I. The questions, at least some of them, which Christ 
did not answer then, and will not answer now, are dishonest, 
or presumptuous, or speculative, or controversial. 

He will not answer dishonest questions, by which I mean 
questions put in an insincere spirit, or with the judgment 
and intention already matured, or with no thought of obedi- 
ence, or with motives which will not bear the Divine scrutiny, 
or in an almost insolent flippancy— 


1 Prebendary Eyton has an instructive sermon, to which I owe 
much, ‘* The True Life,” p, 133. 
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“Light half-believers of our casual creeds 

Who never deeply felt, nor clearly willed, 

Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfilled ; 
For whom each year, we see, 

Breeds. new beginnings, disappointments new, 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day.” 

(Matthew Arnold.) 


When the Pharisees demanded a sign He refused it. © 
Was He not Himself all the Sign that they could require? 
When the high priest said unto Him, “ Answerest Thou 
nothing?” He held His peace. When Pilate said, ‘‘ Hearest 
Thou not how many things they witness against Thee?” 
“He answered him to never a word.” ‘*When Herod 
saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad, and he questioned with 
Him in many words ; but He answered him nothing.” It 
was partly in mercy, for it might have been only to increase 
their condemnation ; partly in judgment, for a seared heart 
must be treated as it deserves; partly also in dignity. 
Could the Son of God consent to amuse the vacant hours 
of a vicious and cruel king? 

Yes, and there are many even now who go to Christ 
with their questions, not knowing what it is they want, nor 
at all clear that He has it to give them; either too shallow 
to be really in earnest or too worldly to consent to part 
with a single bauble for the love of God. So there is no 
voice; all is darkness and silence. He answers them not 
a word ; and it must be admitted that they do not much 
care, 

There are presumptuous questions, questions which ought 
not to be asked, for they can never be answered ; questions 
which skirt the mysterious borderland between sense and 
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spirit, between the visible and invisible worlds; questions 
on which neither of the three great revelations vouchsafed 
to man in nature, and conscience, and Scripture cast one 
gleam of light; questions for which Science, properly so- 
called, has nothing but an ineffable disdain, and Religion a 
solemn: indignation. 

The spirit-world with its invisible multitudes, its un- 
fathomed capacities, its unknowable occupations, has been 
deliberately shut off from us by a curtain of darkness. To 
strive to peep into that world, to filch its secrets, and to 
converse with its inhabitants, and to discover what they 
think, and feel, and do, by any mechanical jugglery, such 
as that which seems to fascinate many, whose faith is not 
strong enough to confess a living God, but whose super- 
stition is base enough to attempt communion with the dead, 
is, to my mind at least, a far more shocking phenomenon 
than the corrupt animalism of the Mormons; comes nearer 
(if there is anything serious in it) to devil-worship than any- 
thing we have lately seen in Western Christendom. 

To suppose, even for a moment, that He who has the 
keys of Death and Hades would permit spirits in discipline 
to break their awful captivity just to gratify the inquisitive 
caprice of a knot of triflers, is a grave insult to His Divine 
Majesty. Is He more likely to spare from Paradise, for 
the same unworthy reason, the saints who see His Face 
and hear His Word ? 

Of the invisible forces of the evil spirits, their number, 
their varieties, their activities, their permitted liberty, we 
know hardly anything; though, indeed, what we do know 
is hardly matter for a buffoon’s jesting. But, if we are in 
any sense Christians, we may be well assured that they too 
have limits which they cannot transgress, and boundaries 
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which they may not pass over. Indeed, one hardly knows 
whether to smile with contempt on what, if it be only a 
folly, is a very horrible folly ; or to denounce with indig- 
nation what, if it is a sin at all, is a very ghastly sin. 
Assuredly it is not a pastime to be safely played at. No 
reverent or believing heart should risk, even for what may 
euphemistically be called a phantasy or experiment of 
science, a grave dishonour to the kingdom and supremacy 
of Christ. Christ will not answer a word to such audacious 
attempts to force the barriers He has inflexibly imposed 
upon us. If there ever does seem to be an answer—and I 
fear to provoke a smile by hinting the possibility of it—it 
must be either the impudent fraud of a designing charla- 
tanism, or the voice of one whose works the Son of God 
took flesh to destroy. 

There are sfeculative questions which Christ will not 
answer. When the disciples asked Him, “ Lord, are there 
few that be saved?” He replied, ‘Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate; for many, I say unto you, shall seek to 
enter in, and shall not be able.” The most profound, and 
reasonable, and melancholy, and yet pressing of all questions 
is no doubt this—how evil came into the world; and the 
most honest, even if it be helpless and disappointing, answer 
is simply this—We cannot tell, and we are not meant to 
know. In the teaching of our Lord, a hint about it 
occasionally falls from Him, as in the parable of the tares, 
where the owner of the field is made to say, “An enemy 
hath done this.” When, again, He healed an afflicted woman 
in the synagogwe, He said of her that Satan had bound her 
for eighteen years ; and it should be observed that no figure 
is used here, no symbolism, simply the distinct and em- 
phatic assertion of a tremendous fact, which He who had 
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come to redeem the world might reasonably be expected 
both to understand and declare. The Bible does not 
profess to explain the mystery, but it does tell us that evil 
is to be overcome with good, and that Chr'st has come 
into the world to do battle with it, and that we are to help 
Him in the battle, and that at last all shall be reconciled, 
and the mystery cleared, and death conquered, and God 
and good be all in all. 

Once more, there are controversial questions which He 
will not answer; for were they answered, we might lose a 
very wholesome discipline for diffidence and charity. When 
the disciples asked the Lord, “Wilt Thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel?” He distinctly declined 
to give them an answer. There are other matters, too, of 
commanding interest, and of real importance, about which 
we are sometimes tempted to think, had we been told but 
a little more, how much burning controversy, and perilous 
division, and weakening of strength in the face of the 
enemy might have been spared to the Church of God. 
If, for instance, but one clear direction had been given 
us about the baptism of infants, there would have been 
no opportunity, or, as some would put it, no justification 
for a separate body of Christians, to whom the ordinance 
that the rest of us so dearly love seems an unreal and even 
superstitious thing. If in the not unimportant matter of 
Church government we had been in a position to gather, 
not only from logical inference, or from historical con- 
tinuity, the rule of order most pleasing to God and most 
edifying for man, but from a distinct command of Christ, 
the three last centuries of Christian history might have 
been spared many.a rent and tear in the robe of outward 
unity; also many a blow and wound aimed by hot and 
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even venomous tongues by brother against brother, and 
even by saint against saint. 

The Head of the Church has thought and ordered other- 
wise. He sees further than we see. He looks deeper than 
we look. It is not for us to scan His designs; it is for us 
to accept His discipline. If we go to His Word to justify 
ourselves in arraigning and condemning the brethren who 
differ from us, there is no reply. When we consent to learn 
from His silence to decide modestly, to tolerate generously, 
to judge kindly, to love sincerely, a Voice comes to us, and 
grace goes with it: “ Peace be unto you.” 

II. Among the questions He consents to answer are 
these, and they are very practical (though we do not always 
quite appreciate them): questions about pain, and about 
duty, and about ‘ruth, and about failure, 

There was a man born blind from his birth, and the 
disciples, regarding him with a wondering pity, asked the 
Lord, “ Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was 
born blind?” ‘They felt, as so many of us feel even now, 
that affliction of a marked kind must have the nature of 
punishment about it, and that we suffer because we have 
sinned. The Lord’s answer is most instructive. ‘* Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his parents” (in the sense they 
put on it of having deserved such an affliction), “but that 
the works of God should be made manifest in him.” Pain, 
we see, is an opportunity from God to man for glorifying 
Him, by patience, and unselfishness, and cheerfulness, and 
power, all disciplined thereby, 

We have observed this constantly in others, and some 
day, it may be, others are meant to see it in us. As 
man’s life draws towards its sunset, a chill mist often falls 
on what we call our happiness, through failing health, and 
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vanishing duties, and friends departing, and the dull 
opaque years with no pleasure inthem. ‘Then is the time to 
show that we can trust, and endure, and hope, and praise ; 
that we can love God, not only for what He has, but for 
what He is; that we feel Him to be kind, not only when He 
gives, but when He takes away. If the final discipline of 
the closing years is the school-time for Paradise, it may 
also be a working of the works of God in us, by the lessons 
it teaches. to others who possibly could learn them in no 
other way. They who stand by and wait on us should 
be helped to discover, as no books or sermons could teach 
them, that the life hid with Christ in God, even when all 
active service is a thing of the past, has its lessons of 
quiet heroism and its revelation of the Unchanging Pity. 
There may be much uselessness ia the fussy hurryings of 
a restless if well-meaning philanthropy ; nothing so con- 
tinually or irresistibly glorifies God, and manifests His 
Presence, as the quiet and even joyful suffering of His 
helpless saints. 

He will answer questions about duty, though the answer 
may startle us, and at first seem more than we can bear, 
and at last drop from our palsied hands. When the rich 
young man came to Christ, with his perfectly honest 
question, what he was to do to “inherit eternal life,” Christ 
instantly answered him, though the answer fell as the blow 
of an iron flail on a young sapling, and crushed his eager 
hope. The Lord could not water down duty to please 
any one, though He would gladly have imparted all needful 
strength for doing it, had it been desired. Perhaps it is 
_ never really so hard to discover duty as to resolve on doing 
it, whatever it may be found to be. To all of us, as life 
goes on, there will occasionally be real and grave per- 
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plexity as to where our duty lies between two rival claims 
on us. But the will is ever the straightest road to the 
judgment, and ‘the meek will He teach His way.” 
Christ Himself had moments when impending duty seemed 
almost intolerable, and He can feel for us. To know our 
duty is, of course, quite a distinct thing from consenting 
to it; but it is much even to wish to know it. Christ 
pledges Himself to show it to us, and to help us in 
getting it done. He will answer us about ¢vw/h in a 
degree which we must appreciate, and by. methods which 
we must accept, and on conditions which we must observe. 
His promise to us is not to impart truth instantly, or 
entirely, or infallibly, but by His Spirit to show us the 
way into all truth, and then to leave us there to find it 
for ourselves as individual capacity, and gifts, and the 
leisure at our disposal, and mental sincerity, and other 
concurring helps and circumstances may make it possible. 
The laws of thought cannot be repealed for any school 
of learners or for any department of truth, They are 
unchanging and universal. Nor will He even help us 
to truth if we choose to despise human aids, or refuse to 
learn from our brethren, or think study superfluous and 
books a fatigue. Also there are moral conditions to 
intellectual progress. “If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.” Humility which confesses 
ignorance, and docility which welcomes light, and industry 
which labours, and sagacity which compares—all have 
their great reward. In Mr. Illingworth’s striking language, 
“Christianity distinctly declines to be proved first and 
practised afterwards. Its practice and its proof go hand 
in hand, and its real evidence is its power.” 
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Truth is inexhaustible, and he who has gained most 
will be first to confess how little he has gained. But the 
doctrine which teaches of God has a special condition 
attached to it, which no other doctrine can claim in a like 
way ; and a benediction going with it, ‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 

He will also answer questions about our failures. He 
knew disappointment, and keenly felt it, in the days of His 
flesh, though His came to Him from the slowness and per- 
versity which constantly encountered Him, and through no 
fault in Himself. He will mercifully enter into ours, though 
sin and infirmity be at the root of them, and willenable us to 
understand, and even surmount them in the patience of hope. 

** Why could not we cast him out?” was the troubled 
question of the disciples, when baffled in their treatment 
of the demoniac child. ‘‘ Because of your unbelief,” was 
the reply. Unbelief is a weakness with many elements 
in it; its chief mischief being, that it palsies the hand 
which should grasp the Divine Omnipotence, and closes 
the eye of the soul which should catch its inspiration from 
the vision of God. Never to be disappointed is not 
greatly to care; always to be disappointed must mean to 
be very weak or very foolish ; sometimes to be disappointed 
may even be a sort of honour. 

But our duty is to take our disappointments to Christ, 
-and our wisdom is to consult Him about them, and our 
safety is to do what He bids us, and our joy is to expect 
their final reward. For what looks to us like failure, may 
be but the seed waiting in the frozen earth for warmth and 
moisture. Disappointment is often but a deferred success. 
Over a world still lying in the wicked one hangs the shadow 
of the cross on which the Saviour died. 
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My friends, of this let us be perfectly sure ; that what- 
ever may be Christ’s silences to those who deserve them, 
He is never really silent to those who desire His salvation, 
and crave His grace, and bear His cross, and trust His 
love. It is easier for the sun to fall out of the sky than 
for Him to be hard, or cold, or indifferent to the humblest 
soul that seeks His face. For a moment He may seem 
to be on the top of the mountain far away in the darkness, 
while we are being tossed in the storm. It is night, and 
Jesus is not with us. But the faintest cry of distress, or 
alarm, or loneliness reaches Him as He offers His inter- 
cession for us. He hastens to us, though ina shape we may 
not always recognize, and in a way that we cannot instantly 
understand, Yet, whether He comes walking on the water 
over the midnight sea; or hails us from the shore, wearied. 
w th thankless toil; or at the graveside speaks to us, while 
the tears blind Him, it is no longer true of Him that He 
answers us nota word, ‘he silence is broken. His voice 


whispers, “It is I; be not afraid,” and there is a great 
calm. 


mie BOWER OF COURAGE: 


“The worst of the worthy people is that they are such cowards. A 


man groans over a wrong ; he holds his tongue, he eats his supper and 
he forgets all about it.” 


PoP ePOWER OF COURAGE, 


LPreached at the Consecration of Lyss Church, July 2, 1892. 
“* Fear not, but let your hands be strong.” —ZECcH. viii. 13. 


Ir cannot be hard to see how the Church of Zechariah’s 
time needed the tonic of vigorous counsel. For there was 
something to fear then; and to be absolutely free from 
anxiety would have implied either the presence of a stolid 
apathy, or the lack of a righteous jealousy for God. The 
yet recent captivity had worked its iron into men’s souls. 
The ruined temple, while it demanded their entire energies, 
rapidly exhausted them. Disunion in their midst bred a 
sour and paralyzing suspiciousness, and mocking enemies 
under the shadow of the city walls threw a chill into their 
hearts. Yet even then the prophet did not shrink from 
forbidding them to fear; and while he deprecated the 
mischief, indicated the remedy. That remedy, if we may 
so speak of it in our modern conventional language, is the 
very perfection of good sense. Clearly he might have said, 
“Your alarm is exaggerated,” which though true would 
have been liable to be disputed. Or he might have 
suggested that with a little patience it would disappear, 
which would have been like comforting a farmer gazing 
on his drenched crops with the prospect of next year’s 
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harvest. What he does say not only inculcates a precept, 
but presses the way of performing it; for while he forbids 
alarm, his antidote is duty. ‘Fear not, but let your hands 
be strong.” 

To work, my friends, is the secret of courage for us all. 
For while it is noble to trust, and inspiring to hope, and 
prudent to watch, and manful to wait, and blessed to pray, 
there are crises in life when the trusting, and hoping, and 
watching, and waiting, and praying are to be all welded 
and concentrated in action. . When Joshua, after the defeat 
at Ai, fell on his face before the Captain of the Lord’s host, 
the answer came to him—“ Get thee up; wherefore liest 
thou thus on thy face? . . . Up, sanctify the people.” To 
the apostles in Gethsemane, roused, ashamed, penitent, 
ready, had they had the chance to watch and pray ten 
nights with their Lord, the monition came with almost a 
stern promptness—“ Rise, let us be going.” 

And the reason is plain. The heart brooding over 
weakness and danger magnifies them, and thereby makes 
its task heavier. Anticipated difficulties sometimes never 
happen ; and then we have wasted moral nerve, and perhaps 
wholesome emotion, in slaying lions that do not cross our 
path. It is not only actual power we need to make us 
strong, but that consciousness of it which gives it its 
leverage ; and whatever diminishes the leverage checks the 
force. Possessed with its duty, happy in it, and too much 
absorbed in it either to watch the fleeting clouds, or to 
listen to the cawing of gloomy idlers, the soul holds itself 
in peace ; and evil*tidings, when they come, cannot move it 
from its steadfastness, 

“ear not, but let your hands be strong.” About which 
words, let me first abserve that the prophet did not mean 
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to say, and we must not pretend to think, that the Church 
has nothing to fear, wherever she is, whatever she does. 
This would be presumption indeed. “Others save with 
fear,” writes St. Jude. There is ever much in ourselves 
that we ought to fear, must fear, if we be true Christians. 
Yet, as I shall proceed to show, there assuredly is nothing 
out of ourselves and independent of us that we need fear, 
if we will only hold fast by God. For instance— 

1. We ought to fear that unnecessary and unchristian 
disunion which, springing not from a holy faithfulness, 
but from a sour and narrow egotism, is grievous to the 
mind of Christ, and secretly, but fatally, dismembers His 
Body. We ought to fear that base prudence which can 
whip the poor with the cords of sharp rebuke, but holds its 
peace at the sins of the wealthy ; and which, keeping back 
truth lest it offend those on whose favour our worldly 
advancement may perhaps be hanging, first asks, ‘‘ Will this 
please my powerful hearers ?” instead of considering if it is 
the message of God. Most of all, let us fear even for a 
moment to weigh as with an ant’s wing against the scales 
of duty and conscience, the breath of popular favour, or the 
possible schemes of destructive statesmen, which, to some 
men’s eyes, are already bringing a mighty and sudden chasm 
to yawn under our feet, and smiting a timid few with a panic 
which so justly compels the cynical, but quite reasonable 
inquiry, if the Church is really a divine institution, or only 
the paid hireling of men. Over such unworthy alarms a 
man’s heart gets into a white heat of Christian shame; and 
I name them only to dismiss them with contempt. The 
love of ease, the fear of man, the power of the sinful nature 
within us, the love of Christ growing cold, and through that 
coldness souls perishing for which He died,—these things 
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we will fear; though indeed, if we are wise, we shall not too 
much dwell upon them. For just as the human body is 
not braced, but depressed rather, by the air of a putrid 
marsh, no man’s soul is helped by too much contemplation 
of his weakness and sin. 

2. But I will now tell you what we need not fear. For 
ours is a righteous Master ; as righteous as He is kind. 

We need not fear the overwhelmingness of our labour. 
Of course we think not only of the work that is being done, 
but of that which is to be done. There are not only the 
people that are all round here, but the people that are’ 
coming here. Some of us never can overtake our work— 
hardly even get within sight of it. The rapid increase of 
population might well make the Church faint and tremble 
at the duty accumulating for her, if she did not know that 
all grace is hers; might tempt her feebly to complain that 
the task laid on her shoulders is more than she is able to 
bear, if it were not even more the task of her Lord, And 
when we think of the thousands and tens of thousands 
of redeemed souls all over the diocese, practically destitute 
of means of grace, or at least indifferent to them—passing 
from childhood into youth, and from youth into manhood, 
and from manhood to old age, and from old age to the 
judgment-seat of Christ, “having no hope,” so far as we 
know, “and without God in the world”—we might well 
be daunted in even attempting to touch a burden with 
which it seems impossible to grapple. 

But, I say, we serve a just Master, who knows what 
we are to whom the task is given, and what we need 
for doing it when it is given. We are limited, and He 
Himself has made us so. Limited in our bodily strength ; 
limited in our mental freshness; limited in the number 
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of our opportunities; limited even in the power of our 
devotion. He knows us, and He bears with us, and He 
pities us (let us hope) more than we think of. Also He 
uses and blesses us.. If some of His servants have never 
for the last thirty years of their lives been able with any 
sort of adequacy to discharge the enormous duties of an 
English and urban ministry, we must nevertheless cast 
our burden on the Lord, with all consciousness of im: 
perfection, but in humble trust on His grace. He knows 
them that are His, and if, with all their faults and short- 
“comings, they try their best to be faithful, He will welcome 
and crown them at last. 

3. Once more, as men, we need not fear the disaster 
of adverse circumstances, whether of murrain or tempest, 
of revolution or change. If any Church in the world 
ought to be delivered from fear of circumstances into a 
calm trust in God, it is our dear Church of England. “God 
is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved: God shall 
help her, and that right early.” 

And this is, I think, a lesson that we need to be reminded 
ofnow. Of course, I do not mean that she has not had 
storms which have furiously tossed her, as the shrieking 
wind sweeps down upon a lonely ship on the winter sea; 
or that she has not had again and again to pass through 
fires that have scorched her to the very bone, and put 

her to bitter suffering. ‘The storm has in the end only 
rooted her more firmly in the earth, and out of the fire 
she has come pure and cleansed and strong. The Church 
fell on evil days, as men thought then. Yes, and on 
very gloomy days, when the great Rebellion swept 
over the land with its besom of destruction, and the 
Church’s rulers and pastors were driven out of their 
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posts and homes, and her organization seemed totally sub- 
merged as with the wave of a typhoon. But time went 
on; and whether or no the lesson was fully learned, God 
restored to her her heritage, and she has kept it to 
this hour. Presently another trial came, with the second 
James. We know how he put his own representatives into 
the chair of Magdalen College ; how this time Rome was 
again her foe, instead of Puritanism ; how seven bishops 
went to the. Tower for the liberty and faith of England ; 
and came out, having for us, as well as for their own time, 
won their cause. That storm came, and was spent long 
ago. Again, just fifty years ago, about the time of the first 
Reform Bill, the Church was in peril again, and, to save 
the vessel, much of her precious cargo was hastily thrown 
overboard. She righted herself, and has gone on till now, 
wiser, and I think stronger. To-day people are beginning 
to be frightened again, and I say that, if they will be 
frightened, let them be frightened. But they shall not 
frighten us, when God is saying, in a voice we will listen to, 
“Fear not, but let your hands be strong;” and it seems 
to us it will be time enough to be frightened when the 
Church is losing hold of the love of the people, instead 
of, as she plainly is, ever more gaining it; when she deserves 
rejection for her smoothness, rather than tempting it by 
her courage ; when she will cease to be an object of alarm 
and jealousy because no one any longer thinks her worth 
either notice or attack—though she will, no doubt, be 
always worth spoiling ; whenall that she really retains will 
be the gold in her purse, and a certain social precedence 
for her great clergy, but has lost the grace of God, the love 
of souls, and the esteem of men. 

Fear, God forbid. For whatever may be in front of us, 
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the benediction of God shall compensate for the conduct 
ofmen, “All things shall work together for good to them 
that love God.” Only let us love God and our people for 
His sake, and make our lives show it, then we are un- 
assailable in all that touches our true riches, and are 
immortal in all that affects our heavenly life. And His 
word to us shall be, ‘‘ Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not 
thy peace. For I am with thee: and no man shall set on 
thee to hurt thee; for I have much people in this city.” 

4. Once more, let active love, that is, duty (the natural 
result and child of love), cast out fear. 

“Let your hands be strong”—socially and personally ; 
strong in the fearless vindication of the everlasting gospel ; 
strong in the unwearied and incessant ministrations of kindly 
sympathy and love; strong in the undaunted rebuke of sin 
and falsehood, and social injustice and private iniquity; 
strong in the manful independence of the inner conscience 
of the heart. Men want the gospel, and expect us to give 
it them; and are disappointed, and wonder what we are 
meant for if we do not give it them. Be not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation. Let your neighbours know and use you as a 
Christian friend. This is the true way to be strong. The 
Church lives and grows only through the personal sympathy 
and influence of her individual members. If the clergy 
and the laity want the Church to remain as she is, the 
condition, under God, of its so remaining rests with them. 
Let them deserve it; and the nation will still be theirs. 

Oh, fear the face of no man, neither prince nor peasant, 
neither gentle nor simple, neither child nor patriarch, 
neither friend nor foe. Love truth and peace; not truth 
without peace, nor peace before truth, but both together. 
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Be true, be true, be true. And, remember, to be true, we 
need not be harsh, or passionate, or cold, or bitter.. While 
in God’s presence, and from God’s face, we must get 
courage—when we have to speak even before kings and not 
be ashamed—yet our words, being steeped in charity, shall 
sink like oil into the soul, and, even against their will, men 
will listen, soften, and obey. : 

Once more, the crown, and link, and perfection, and 
fragrance of all islove. “ Little children, love one another.” 
“By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” 

For love is at once a sword and a shield ; it is a weapon 
that none can resist, and it is a shield which nothing can 
penetrate. It carries with it both felicity and recompense. 
He who loves most has most happiness, because he who 
loves most has back again into his own spirit the largest 
share of the love that he has suggested and earned. 

They say, if you want to forgive man, pray for him— 
though a wise man would never tell him of it. For prayer 
compels you to love him, and where you love you pardon. 

It is quite as true to say, that to love both makes friends 
and disarms enemies. If nothing brings men together like 
a common danger, nothing knits them like a common duty ; 
and what forbids the one, and inspires the other, is the 
parting promise on Olivet: “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 
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THE SOWER AND THE SEED. 


Lreached in St. Paul's Cathedral, May 12, 1890. 


“The seed is the Word of God.” —LUuKE Viii. 11. 


Our times have been happily called ‘‘ the times of Christ ;” 
and if they are not His times, whose can they be? Cer- 
tainly they are the best times the world has seen since He 
went back to His glory; certainly, also, faith, ever bold and 
hopeful in proportion to its devotion and sacrifices, looks 
for them to be better and better, until He finally returns to 
“make all things new.” Does any one ask, How can they 
be Christ’s times, when evil is so insolent and strife so bitter, 
and the air hideous with discord and blasphemy ; when anti- 
christs meet us at the corner of every street, and mockingly 
ask us, “Where is now thy God?” We say, that if they 
are the times of Christ they must be the times of antichrist, 
—that the kingdom of light, by its presence and potency, 
must stir into a malignant, if brief, activity the powers of 
darkness, though only to disperse them and triumph; and 
that they are the times of Christ, because now, more than 
ever, in the power of His Eternal Spirit, He lives, speaks, 
moves, persuades, conquers, reigns, not only among the 
towns and villages of our dear countty, but in the continents 
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and islands over the sea. You Sunday-school teachers, 
bent on one errand, fired with one hope, serving one Lord, 
desiring one victory, are the best proof of it. But a handful 
of the 704,000 teachers from all the religious bodies in 
Great Britain, just out of love to the same risen Lord, and 
in gratitude for the one common salvation, you are con- 
strained by the sweetness of the love which passeth know- 
ledge, to feed the lambs He commits to your care. ‘The 
seed is the Word of God.” 

There are three varieties of application, in which this 
instructive symbol indicates the operative forces that work 
towards the kingdom of God. Each singly, all conjointly, 
and consistently inspire faith and suggest duty for the cause 
we desire to serve. Christ our Lord, the Word Incarnate, is 
Himself, in virtue of His Incarnation, the Seed immanent in 
humanity, lifting it into a new condition, conferring on it a 
fresh dignity, redeeming it unto a great future. When St. 
Paul wrote to the Corinthians, “‘ The Head of every man is 
Christ,” he propounded a majestic truth, the entire signifi- 
cance of which the present age has not perhaps fully com- 
prehended, but which is of unspeakable significance for the 
race. 

The Church, which is His Body ; His Word, so far as it 
delivers His message ; His instrument, when it organizes His 
methods; His representative, if it manifests His life ; His 
spouse, when it receives His love, is in its turn the divine 
seed of human society invisibly, slowly, imperfectly, with 
many hindrances and disappointments, yet constantly and 
irresistibly, shining on its darkness and preventing its cor- 
ruption, and declaring its redemption, and promising its 
grace ; by its fabrics, and its worship, and its history, and 
its creeds, both in its corporate life, and according to the 
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working of each of its manifold parts, declaring all the 
counsel of God. 

The individual Christian who understands that he has 
been saved chiefly that he may do his best to save others, 
and who knows that he has been bought with a price, that 
he may glorify Him who at such a cost has bought him, is 
also in a real sense the Word of God, or as St. Paul in an 
equivalent expression has called him, the epistle of Christ, 
known and read of all men: by the life he lives, and the 
cross he carries, and the message he utters, and the duties 
he loves, the fruitful seed of single souls, personally influenc- 
ing them, patiently instructing them, drawing them with 
cords of love, winning them one by one into fellowship with 
Jesus; and it is on man, the seed of man—you, for example, 
the seed of the souls of the children, given you to teach— 
that I have to speak now. 

Let us consider this seed of the everlasting gospel. 

I. In the activities which it demands: which are chiefly 
three—sowing, watering, reaping. Sowing is casting the 
seed of divine truth into the minds and hearts of the young, 
leaving it there to work out the mystery of its life, as it may 
please God to use it, trusting about it the Fatherly love of 
Him the measure of whose redeeming pity is the atoning 
anguish of His Son. There are, of course, all varieties of 
skill and of. diligence and of self-sacrifice in this work of 
sowing. In the kingdom of grace, as well as in the 
kingdoms of this world, nothing great can be achieved 
without taking trouble. God giveth the increase—here 
is the supreme factor in all our success. It is equally true 
that “every man shall receive his own reward according to 
his own labour.” Watering does not. mean the impatient, 
emotional, restless efforts of an unconscious unbelief to give 
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God the help He neither asks nor cares for ; but the vigilant 
looking for the germinating of the seed, the expecting of 
results, here or there, to-day or to-morrow, because God’s 
Word cannot return to Him void—not to look for results 
is but slightly to care for them—also that humble, fervent, 
pleading with Him in fervent, even passionate prayer, for 
those showers of blessing whereby His Spirit moves on the 
surface of instructed souls. ‘‘I believe in God the Holy 
Ghost,” must be the innermost exulting creed of every 
Sunday-school teacher. Prayer, and nothing but prayer, 
gives wings to the mind, fire to the will, tenderness to the 
heart. Indeed, to know what we have to do and to do it; to 
know what God has to do and to leave Him to do it, is the 
first secret to be mastered by the servants of His kingdom, 
and usually the last that they come to learn. There is the 
‘reaping, sometimes of that which we have ourselves sown, 
more often of what others before us have sown, in part here 
before we die, in part hereafter when we are summoned to 
judgment, which is in measure given to all true workers, 
not always when they wish for it, but when God sees they 
need it, with the sense of acceptance and the joy of progress. 
It is varied and sometimes hard to analyze, at the best 
partial and liable to after-disappointments. Without some- 
thing of it the jaded heart would sink under an intolerable 
depression. With too much of it we should soon come to 
think ourselves indispensable. Self-love, ever ready at a 
moment’s notice to assert itself, might be perilessly indulged 
at the cost of Christ’s honour. 

II. The conditions which it imposes are three. They 
are genuineness, skilfulness, and faith. The seed must be 
genuine: wheat, not bastard wheat ; the wheat that makes 
bread and sustains life—the seed of the Word of God. Not 
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all seed sown in Sunday schools, just as not all seed 
scattered from Christian pulpits, is unadulterated truth of 
God. While there must always be’ the human element in 
the teaching of the inspired Word, it must not be all the 
human element, which it is too often found to be, whereby 
much of the teaching given in our Sunday schools is, for 
all higher and divine purposes, not bread, but sawdust. If 
God is not honoured and recognized in the exact, reverent, 
lucid, and penetrating explanation of His Holy Word, the 
children, though interested by attractive story-telling, will 
not be won by the presentation of divine truth. ‘They may 
listen to their teacher, which is good as far as it goes; but 
they will not be brought to Christ. It is to His Word, and 
His Word only, that the promise is given, that it shall 
accomplish the thing whereto He sent it. Other things 
may please, but this alone converts. In its fullest and 
deepest, in no emotional and sensational meaning, we long 
to win these children to their Saviour. We must never 
forget that it is the engrafted Word which is able to save 
our souls, and this engrafted Word they must receive at 
your hands. 

Another condition is skilfulness ; and skilfulness comes 
through self-culture and experience. Dr, Johnson once 
said, ‘‘Genius is nothing more than knowing the use of 
tools ;” but there must be tools for it to use. A trained 
mind, a ready and retentive memory, insight into character, 
and an immense love, are vital to a considerable success. 
My brothers and sisters, in this blessed enterprise for Christ, 
-bear with me, while I say to you, what I am persuaded your 
inmost conscience will secretly ratify, that you have no right 
to accept the trust, or share the responsibility of this great 
duty, unless you are willing, honestly willing, according to 
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your several opportunities—which in some cases are ample 
and admirable—to qualify yourselves for your work. It is 
not easy work, though it is very honourable ; and it is not 
the only way of working to which Christ summons His elect. 
There are so many things you need, not always seen or 
appreciated as they deserve to be. You will never get 
them all; no one has them all. Many you may hope to 
get, though not instantly. Some you must get, or not only 
will the work be much better without you—who in such a 
case, though without knowing it, will be only usurping the 
place of others who might do it better—but you yourselves 
would be better without it, since, if badly or too imperfectly 
done, it may some day be your grievous shame. There 
must be a personal, loving, exact study of the Bible, for 
your own soul’s sake, if you would have anything worth 
knowing to pass on to others. There must be some 
capacity, however little to begin with, not only for acquiring, 
but also for imparting knowledge. As a rule, I suspect, 
though, practice unspeakably improves it, the gift of teach- 
ing is mostly born with us. There must be a knowledge 
of character, and a faculty of discrimination, and a vivid 
appreciation of the separateness as well as of the beautiful- 
ness of each single soul. For it is not so much a net you 
have to cast over your class, it is rather with rod and line 
that you must angle for each one of them; and it is much 
easier to stand on the bank of the stream, and to drop your 
bait into the water, than to bring the fish to land. There 
must also be an immense love to cover manifold de- 
ficiencies, to compensate for even grave mistakes, and 
make the dullest, ugliest, stubbornest child beautiful in 
your eyes for the sake of the Lord who bought it; and 
to make Christ Himself dear and beloved to you, for the 
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great privilege wherewith He has honoured you in trusting 
you with those children to nurse for Him. From your 
knees, where His presence has solemnized and refreshed 
you, you will go to your class, where His grace will instruct 
and sustain you; and from your class you will go back to 
your knees, there tenderly to plead for them by name, that 
He will accept from you and bless to them the Word you 
have tried to sow in their hearts.. Such intercession will fill 
you with quiet and blessed happiness. It will make you 
feel that they are as safe with Him as love can wish them 
to be; and that you are as much accepted by Him as 
mercy and righteousness mingling together can make you to 
be. When the full assurance of a simple and unhesitating 
faith has encouraged you (as with the steady, unbroken 
swing of the husbandman’s arm) to sow before you, and 
around you, as the path of His providence directs, you 
will not too much observe the hard and beaten impene- 
trableness of one spirit, or the facile mobility of another, 
or the chilly mundane tendencies of another. You will 
teach all, for all are given you to teach; hope for all, 
since all belong to God. If doubts arise, you will not 
be much disturbed by them; if fears ruffle you, you will 
not be paralyzed by them. The kingdom of nature has 
its magnificent wastefulness, and its myriad failures. In 
the kingdom of grace, behind human effort, is sovereign 
righteousness. Nevertheless, “him that cometh to Me I 
will in no wise cast out.” 

III. But there are risks which the seed encounters ; 
risks which you must bravely face ‘and steadily reckon 
with ; risks which you must not presume to despise in a 
shallow buoyancy, nor to exaggerate in a still more 
unworthy despair. First, there is the incessant malevolent 
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' presence and activity of that evil spirit, whose assaults 
our Lord personally encountered, whose designs He 
solemnly unfathomed, whose snares He so distinctly ex- 
posed. “Those by the wayside are they that hear. Then 
cometh the devil, and taketh away the Word out of their 
hearts, lest they should believe and be saved.” My friends, 
the question of questions—again and again coming up in 
manifold forms—is this: Did Christ know, or did He not 
know, what He thus spoke about? If He did not know, 
and so warned us against an imaginary danger, told us of a 
spiritual enemy who has no existence but in the super- 
stitious dreams of an exploded Rabbinism, we are welcome 
to such comfort as is to be had in the consciousness of an 
enlightenment to which the Bible is a stranger—with this 
result : that if in such a matter as this Jesus was a Teacher 
who could not teach, He-may also be a Saviour who cannot 
save. If we cannot trust Him for doctrine, can we go to 
Him for life? If He did know, and told us what He knew 
for our correction and instruction in righteousness, let us 
listen to Him and heed His words, and humbly watch 
against the snares of the devil. The special peril against 
which our Lord warns us here is, I suppose, chiefly 
incidental to careless and shallow souls. The way in 
which the foe works is by the weakening, chilling, dis- 
sipating of good impressions before they have had time to 
take form and substance in the soul, by silly words or 
frivolous diversion, or even actual sin. You who are in 
charge of these children, be not ignorant of his devices, 
Make rules, and see to the keeping of them, to anticipate 
and prevent such mischiefs. Have your eyes and ears 
open, and protect your young disciples from themselves, 
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Rely on it, there is no work which the great enemy of souls 
hates more than this one of teaching the young the gospel 
of Christ. There is nothing he dreads more than that in the 
freshness and innocence of childhood they should come to 
love Him. 

Another peril is in the nature of those whom you would 
win ; and on either of two sides of it, the emotional or the. 
earthly. Of all woeful and far-reaching blunders, none is 
more woeful, more disastrous, more common, than the 
incessant stimulating of the religious feelings, which pre- 
sently come to be chilled, blunted, even hardened, until the 
most precious and important of all our sensibilities become 
impervious either to holy appeals or loving persuasion, and 
the heart, made like cold and black scoriz in a burnt-out 
volcano, no longer can grow and blossom with the truth of 
Christ. To stir a child’s tears is an easy, and a cheap, and 
often a selfish triumph; but is dearly bought at the risk of 
a child’s soul. . 

There is also the peril coming from the home environ- 
ment—the atmosphere in which the child breathes its 
daily existence, and in which unconsciously, insensibly, 
inevitably, it is matured for responsible life. To lift up 
its ideal, to counteract its temptations, to help it to live for 
both worlds, to penetrate and transfigure its moral nature 
with the fear and love of an invisible Lord—what a noble 
aim is this, and what a lofty duty, and what an incessant 
but divine struggle! You are fellow-workers with God. 
You must suffer, if you are true workmen. If you love, 
you cannot help suffering. But in proportion as you suffer 
now shall you reap presently. ‘‘ They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy.” The atmosphere, in school at least, 
which you would have the children breathe, is the atmo- 
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sphere you must yourselves bring with you. The life you 
would have them live must be made possible, actual, 
beautiful, by the life you are seen and felt to be living 
yourselves. For it is not only abstract truth that wins, it 
is truth permeated, illuminated, and vitalized by character ; 
and character, Christian character, is the measure of the 
_ fulness with which Christ possesses the soul. 

There is one more peril—I will only touch on it—the 
peril which is created by yourselves. No wise man will 
dispute its existence, no good man will make light of its 
gravity, no humble man but will instantly fear for himself. 
In the profound figure of the parable, as I have already 
hinted, and by an inevitable law of the spiritual world, 
every man and woman in it is both the sower who sows 
and the seed which is sown. The peril I touch on now 
is that which comes either from an imperfect sense of 
responsibility, or from a one-sided view of duty, or from a 
morbid self-distrust, or from a specious self-esteem. Either 
to treat these children as if they were toys to be played 
with, or as machines to be wound up and set going, and 
then left to themselves, as if they were all mind and needed 
nothing but facts and doctrines; or as if they were all 
emotion, and so did not require to be taught to know 
and think; worst of all, that this duty, which should be 
thoroughly and constantly to fertilize the very springs of 
the invisible life with the mind and Word of God, should 
be lightly and easily undertaken, not for salvation, but 
for pastime, and so not thought worth the pains and time 
for real preparation—here are risks indeed. ‘‘Take heed 
unto thyself and to the doctrine,” wrote St. Paul to his 
son in the faith; and “thyself” comes before “ doctrine.” 
That exhortation I pass on to you, my friends, in the 
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name of our Master Christ. The life behind the message, 
the message accentuated by the life, the life hidden with 
Christ in God, must be the unfailing, unchanging secret 
of all your blessed labour. 

IV. Once more, there are the wages that it claims, as 
our Lord said to the disciples at Sychar: “ He that reapeth 
receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal, that 
both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together.” 

Whatever may be the harvest which you will be per- 
mitted to reap now, in the sense of visible results, and 
garnered success, and souls laid to sleep in the Lord to 
be your crown when He comes back; or souls fruitful in 
activities for Him, which by His grace you have helped 
to repent, and believe, and love, and work—of your wages 
you may be quite sure ;.and you will all of you be receiv- 
ing more than you think of, in human love, in personal 
blessing, in accumulated and digested truth. 

The love of these children, with their bright welcome, 
their sunny smile, their often delicate thoughtful affection, 
their tender sympathy—is there, can there be a blesseder 
recompense under the sun than this? It is the reward God 
asks from us; and it is the only one He cares for, since 
it implies and contains and ensures everything else. To 
desire love is the divine nature. To receive love is the 
divine reward. Moreover, when they love you, you have 
the best evidence that you are succeeding with them. 
When they have once begun really to love you, they 
may be more than half-way towards loving Christ. Then 
your own personal life, in the stirring, and deepening, and 
widening of it, through the sacrifices you accept and the 
devotions you offer, is itself an unspeakable reward. It 
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is a law of the spiritual world that to help others is to 
be helped by others; and if the highest distinction we 
can receive for doing one duty is immediately to be 
offered a second, to be made more like Christ is the 
surest mark of His grace. Nay, even in the simplest 
teaching to the youngest and most ignorant (always by 
the way the hardest), if only our teaching is intelligent 
and careful, well thought out and sincere, we may find a 
very precious and important discipline to our own under- 
standing in the apprehension and assimilation of divine 
truth. ‘‘ Unto every one which hath shall be given.” To 
share our possessions is to double them; and truth is a 
possession, not to be covetously hoarded, but to be eagerly 
passed on. 

In conclusion, let us remember— 

1. Lhe indestructibleness of truth, As some of you, my 
older friends, look back over a long tract of years in which 
the Sunday school has had a great place in your heart and 
a large share of your time, not without a certain pathos 
asking yourselves, ‘‘ How many of the thousands of lessons 
which I have carefully prepared and cheerfully given will 
bring forth fruit when the King comes back to take account 
of His servants?” doubt not, but earnestly believe, that if 
“Jong sleeps the summer in the seed,” the summer is in the 
seed, if the seed sown by you is indeed the Word of God; 
and even now it may be shining and ripening in many a 
changed heart passed far out of your reach and ken, The 
sailor keeping’ watch on the midnight sea, praying as he 
watches; the miner toiling for gold in some Queensland 
gully, and thinking of the better treasure in the heavenly 
country towards which, by words of yours, his feet are 
moving; the shepherd among the wooded valleys of New 
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Zealand, saying over to himself the Shepherd’s Psalm taught 
him by you; the settler’s wife, in some rude cabin on the 
Pacific slope, training her children as you trained her, may, 
without your knowing it, have found the pearl of great price, 
which but for you they would never have found ; through 
you, also, may be helping others to find it. You are the 
servants of Him who cannot fail, whether in truth, fulness, 
or power. “Heaven and earth shall pass away; but My 
Words shall not pass away.” 

2. Be assured of the sufficiency of grace. All of you 
who are true will from time to time have your moods of 
depression, your seasons of disappointment, it may be, your 
moments of despair. Christ Himself once said, when His 
hearers were forsaking Him, “Will ye also go away?” 
The great apostle, when he prayed thrice that the thorn 
in the flesh might be removed, had for his answer, and he 
was abundantly satisfied with it, “‘ My grace is sufficient 
for Thee; for My strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

“The river of God is full of water,” and it is full for 
you. Each one of you, and all of you together, will never 
drink it dry, even for a moment. Nay, our sin is in this, 
that we will not drink enough of it. Let him that is athirst 
come, and I will give him to drink of the water of life 
freely. This is the great message I would leave with you 
now. ‘To feel the thirst, and to be willing to be made to 
feel it, is the first necessity ; then to ask and to receive, that 
our joy may be full, 

3. My last word shall be on ¢he joy of harvest. There 
can be no reaping without sowing, and there will be no 
harvest without joy; and that joy will be so noble, so holy, 
so unselfish, so divine. Joy among the angels of God, joy 
in the heart of the crowned Jesus, joy to the Father when 
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He sees His Son glorified, joy to the husbandman when he 
gathers the sheaves into his barn. 

My friends, whom I greet in the Lord, and love in the 
Lord, this one question I leave with you. It touches your 
eternity, and much hangs on it and it hangs on much. It 
hangs on your secret motive of duty, on your personal and 
supreme aim, on the measure of your sacrifices, on the quality 
of your diligence, on the constancy of your prayers. When 
the Lord, whom you serve, comes back in the end of the 
days to take account of His servants and to make up His 
jewels, what think you—in your heart of hearts—will your 
harvest be? 





“* Character is ceaselessly marching, even when we seem to have sunk 
into a fixed and stagnant mood.” 
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Preached at Halfway Tree Parish Church, Jamaica, March 31, 1886, 
“Tn the ship mending their nets.”—MAark i. 19. 


Sucu is the inevitable employment of diligent men, For 
‘‘ inevitable,” I might indeed have substituted “ necessary.” 
For how could nets be used if there were holes in them? 
The careless fisherman, who will not repair the tools of 
his craft, may save himself the pains of handling them. 
“ Diligent,” too; for if the hot and languid hours of noon 
were spent in activity instead of in repose, we may see how 
the best recreation of duty is in the variety of it; and 
that while the lazy or feeble workman quickly finds excuses 
for the rest which he has hardly earned, the true and 
typical toiler will not even think of his repose until his 
next work is ready. 

Every miracle suggests a parable, and every gospel 
incident conceals a philosophy. 

So, I say, let us mend our nets. First, however, let us 
clearly understand what our nets are, and the use we are to 
make of them, and the conditions essential to a use which 
shall be at once fruitful and permanent. Also that, good as 
they may be, the more we use them, the more we shall 
see them to need mending; and that what Dean Church 
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has so beautifully called “the inward discipline of the soul,” 
is absolutely essential to, must ever be the hidden con- 
comitant of, its moral and spiritual activities, 

1.-What are our nets? This, I think. The separate, 
distinct personality of each human being, in the joint 
totality of body, soul, and spirit. It implies, also, that 
subtle, undefinable, yet most potent atmosphere, which is 
continually being generated by the invisible forces of its 
existence under the circumstances which surround it, and 
which we recognize under the word “ character.” 

We are our nets. Man, and especially a Christian 
man, is himself pre-eminently the organ or instrument of 
all his activities in, or influences on, the world; other tools 
that he may use are subservient to this supreme one, 
and depend in their potency on the will and motive and 
power that handle them. The man is his work, and ‘his 
personality is his primary instrument in it; and it never 
can be better or higher than what he himself is, 

This being so, how important it becomes that each of 
us should recognize what he is sent into the world for, and 
what this fishing with his net must mean! ‘The chief 
end of man is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.” 
Each of us has come here to work out his own salvation, 
and to help his neighbour to work out his. We are to 
be salt and light. We who are baptized into Christ’s 
body, are to recognize our fellowship with its members ; 
baptized into His death, we must crucify the flesh; into 
His resurrection, we must walk in newness of life. 

There can be no recognition of our duty to our neighbour 
unless there is first an apprehension of our relation to God. 
When we have truly repented of sin, and taken it to the 
precious blood that it may be washed away; when we 
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have come to know and believe the love that God hath to 
us, and, beholding Him at once our revealed and reconciled 
Father in Christ, walk with Him in conscious and filial 
fellowship ; when we recognize that, being no longer our 
own, but being bought with a price, we are to glorify Him 
in our body and in our spirit, which are His; when we 
discover that personal goodness is to be the one aim of 
the Christian, and that the secret of this goodness is to 
come at once from human effort and supernatural grace ; 
also when we appreciate the wisdom and blessedness of 
using special helps, and holy seasons, and quiet discipline, 
and cheerful sacrifice, if we would grow much like our 
Lord, and live in the sunshine of His face ;—then the key 
to the secret of understanding Jesus Christ will be in our 
hand: we shall follow on to know the Lord. 

II.. What are we to understand by our nets needing to 
be mended ? 

1. The body comes, through mere force of habit, and 
the daily necessity of our obeying its imperious claims, to 
exercise a kind of tyranny over us; and to get more of its 
own way than it ought. “All things are lawful for me, but 
all things are not expedient. All things are lawful for me, 
but I will not be brought under the power of any.” The 
body needs its periods of mending, ‘This is one of them, 
It may also, of course, mean those recuperative and invigo- 
rating processes whereby we supply the continual waste of 
vital force, healing sickness, or contriving rest. 

2. The understanding also has its similar necessities of 
restoration and repair, and not least in that dominion of 
truth for which a Christian teacher feels special responsi- 
bility—revealed truth. The mind is apt to let go, in lapse 
of years, truths it once loved and lived by; or it becomes 
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obscured in matters where light means life, certainly power ; 
or it finds in front of it a great undiscovered land of pro- 
found verities, which through carelessness or indolence it 
has never yet approached to learn and to cherish and to use. 

3. Then the moral nature needs caring for and looking 
into as well. Self grows on us with a fatal and rapid stealthi- 
ness. Temper becomes sharp, or arrogant, or feebly peevish. 
Faults of indolence and personal indulgence will soon grow 
in soil congenial to them. To abide in love is to abide in 
God, and to cultivate love is to follow God ; but to love as 
God loves, or as we wish others to love us, will not come by 
sighing after it. It is the work of God co-operating with 
the effort of man. j ; 

Once more, there is our spiritual life—that upper region 
of our conscious moral existence, in which we recognize 
God, feel after Him, commune with Him, listen to His 
voice, try to be conformed to His image, and rejoice in the 
shining of His face. | b 

But how much our nets need mending here! High and 
glowing resolves cool down. Faults which we used to 
struggle against we are tempted to treat as inevitable. 
Prayer becomes dull, short, distracted, wanting in detail, 
not looked forward to, not cherished in the heart when it 
is done. “We have less personal sympathy with Christ’s 
redeeming work in the world, less real interest in those 
who are foremost in the doing of it; the horizon of hope 
is lowered when joy goes out of our religion; and peace 
soon follows it. Our silver becomes dross, our wine is 
mixed with water. 

III. Yes, the nets need mending ; but how is the mend- 
ing to be done? 

First, there should be an honest, thorough, courageous 
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searching of the heart as in the presence of God, and with 
His help, that we may know where our shortcomings lie, and 
confess them, and then strive to remedy and repair them. 

Self-knowledge is often keenly painful, and it does not 
grow easier as we grow older; and we are all too apt to 
wrap ourselves in the thick mantle of self-love, through 
which the searching air of the world’s criticism fails to make 
its way. But pain is better than death, and to be past 
feeling means paralysis. 

Then it is real loss and grave peril to the soul that we 
should become cloudy and confused about the doctrines of 
grace. For ideas are the true motors of all that is highest 
within us, and the doctrines of the gospel are the thoughts of 
God. What baptism means for us; what Holy Communion 
gives to faithful souls drawing near to receive their Lord ; 
the exact place and function of faith in the soul’s appre- 
hension of Christ and eternal life; how Christ’s death 
expiates sin, and satisfies the claims of the divine righteous- 
ness ;—these are matters which touch our life and our 
motives, our aims and our conduct; and it does matter 
‘what we think we are really holding of them, unless the 
creeds themselves are but fragments of exploded specula- 
tion, and some of St. Paul’s profoundest Epistles might as 
well never have been penned. 

In our moral life and character, while generally aiming 
at the raising of the whole level of its consistent goodness, 
we should take special note of our besetting faults. Each 
knows his own; if he needs to be told them, friends are at 
his side who can do it. The best thing is to ask God to do 
it. He is so gentle, and so tender, and so true. It may be 
a habit of speaking ill of other people, or at least of depre- 
ciating them. Make a rule in the strength of God to try 
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not to speak about them at all. Why should you? It helps 
nobody, and it hurts many. Or is it a habit of selfishness ? 
Then every day try once at least to surrender your will to 
some one else, and in a matter about which’you really care. 
Are you lazy? Get up earlier. Does your thriftiness border 
on covetousness? Give more; and not only as a duty, also 
as ajoy. Is quickness or moroseness of temper your fault? 
Strive against this, for it grieves God. Ask Him to pour 
His love into your hearts, that it may flow out on your — 
neighbour. Cultivate sympathy. Remember that “love is 
going out of self.” 

Once more, let the flaws and fissures in our spiritual 
life be healed by more communion with God. Let us make 
special opportunities for prayer, both private and public. 
They will help and react on each other. Grace is as 
essential to goodness as effort is ; work is the true comple- 
ment of faith. Therefore let us come to Christ for His 
presence and aid in the holy ordinances of our religion ; 
and, above all things, let us remember that it is not only 
our own soul that has to be stirred and deepened, but 
other souls near us and belonging to us. Let our life have 
its duties of charity as well as its offices of worship. Let 
us live for others, if we would have God to dwell in us. 

To conclude: 1. You may have already recollected that 
St. Mark, in his account of this incident, is careful to relate 
that they were in the ship mending their nets, with their 
father Zebedee and the hired servants.. Our ship in which 
we mend our nets is the Church, and it is the best place to 
mend them in, But to mend them together in the gathered 
society of the faithful stirs sympathy, suggests forbearance, 
and promotes intercession. We all err and slip and fail 
in turn, We all in turn need the kindly forbearance of our 
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brethren, and the merciful indulgence of our: Lord. We 
have enough to do with our own faults, instead of looking 
at our brethren’s. Yet we all alike need a continual forgive- 
ness, We all need the mutual help and blessing that comes 
to sinful but sincere children of one heavenly family, travel- 
ling together to the many mansions of the one celestial 
home, from common prayer and praise. As you kneel 
side by side in the house of prayer, sometimes quietly 
think and tenderly pray for those near you—and without 
telling them. No help in all this world is like the help 
that comes by intercession. Give what you would receive. 
_ Then mending our nets has, like everything else, a subtle 
snare with it. It may breed too much introspection, a 
morbid brooding over tiny faults, a religious egotism, even 
a spiritual self-complacency. We should tread upon all 
these possible thorns with a firm tread; we should think 
more of our Saviour than of our sinfulness, of His righteous- 
ness than of our own unworthiness, of what He has done 
for us than of what we can do for Him, of His unchanging 
love rather than of our own poor effort after it. We walk 
by faith, not by sight. We are dead, and our life is hid 
with Christ in God. 

Then there is a sort of comfort in the thought that, as 
nets will wear out, so, in the nature of things, these spirits of 
ours need repair and restoration through the very conditions 
of their existence. Christ, so far from feeling these men to 
be but poor and unskilful at their trade, and so unsuited for 
the work to which He was calling them, summoned them as 
readily as He summoned Peter and Andrew a few yards off, 
casting their nets into the sea; thought no scorn of them 
because they were not actually at their trade. He will 
observe and approve and bless us for mending our nets. 
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He will help us to mend them; show us where they need 
more mending than we had thought of; sustain us when 
our patience fails, cheer us when our joy is ebbing. 
For oh, dear souls, what He most desires for us is that we 
should be partakers of His holiness ; and to be saintly means 
a long and steep and thorny, though even more blessed, 
climb up the hill, on the top of which we too shall be 
transfigured, just so far and so completely as we followed 
Him closely here. 

Lastly, we mend our nets that we may use them again, 
perhaps in even better and nobler work than before. 
“Follow Me,” said Jesus, “and I will make you fishers of 
men,” Every sin conquered, every habit controlled, every 
virtue practised, every cross carried, means more goodness, 
and therefore more usefulness. Goodness will live and 
triumph when intellect and knowledge, wealth and genius, 
are utterly forgotten. There is no limit to our goodness 
but such as our own unbelief and indevoutness are pleased 
to put in the way of it. Mending our nets may be humble 
work, but it is useful work, and God gives His Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him. 


ie eAowURES: IN THEAVE Ne 


“*Money may always be a beautiful thing. It is we who make it 
grimy,” : 


TREASURES IN HEAVEN. 


Preached in Winchester Cathedral, Ash Wednesday, 1892. 
* Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven,” —MArTT, vi. 20. 


Ir has been observed of our Lord, with as much acumen 
as exactness, that it was His rule, in His public teaching, 
not so much to stir emotion as to compel reflection, and 
that He always aimed at reaching the conscience before 
winning the heart. In another way of putting it, He care- 
fully avoided, what some of our modern revivalists appa- 
rently much desiderate, any disturbance of the equilibrium 
of the moral sense by artificial or premature stimulating 
of the feelings. It is, indeed, easy enough, and, alas! 
perilous, to stir tears or to excite a superficial repentance ; 
but when the reaction follows—and there is sure to be a 
reaction—the soul, with no principles to sustain it, and no 
knowledge to buttress its weakness, is apt to succumb easily 
to a fatal coldness; and so the last state of that man is 
worse than the first. 

The text is a good instance of Christ’s method in per- 
suading men into the higher life of faith and sacrifice. He 
has been discoursing on the three primary constituents of 
religion—almsgiving, worship, fasting. He does not, indeed, 
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once stop to argue their obligation or their helpfulness. 
That he takes for granted. His teaching about all three of 
them is of a precautionary character, and directed against 
the characteristic fault of the time—ostentatiousness. If 
they gave alms, and prayed, and fasted, not because they 
loved their neighbour, and thirsted for God, and wished to 
discipline their own spirits, but to win the praise of men, and 
to hear their neighbours whisper, ‘‘ See how good they are !” 
the reward they coveted should indeed be theirs, for what 
it was worth. But presently, when, at a woeful distance 
from them, the glories of the invisible world opened out 
before their eyes, none of these things would be found to 
have followed them. Their money, their prayers, their 
fasting, would all be seen to have been quite thrown away, 
so far as any reward in heaven is concerned—laid up on 
earth, and therefore rewarded there. Not to be found, not 
to be rewarded, in heaven. 

‘Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven,” says our 
Lord; appealing, you observe, to two supreme instincts in 
the nature of man—that of forethought and that of acquisi- 
tiveness. ‘As if to say, “ Be not so short-sighted as to live 
and plan only for the present ; think of eternity, and lay up 
in that blessed home, which you are wont to call heaven, 
treasures and possessions which will be imperishable, and 
will meet you after death, for you to keep and enjoy for 
ever.” 

Two simple questions stand out in front of us here, 
and our careful answers to them ought in some way to 
help us to turn our lives to usury. 

1. What are the treasures which we are to lay up in 
Heaven? 

2. In what does the laying up consist ? 


* i 
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1. Now, the treasures which we are to lay up in heaven, 
to be ready for us when we come, presumably correspond 
with the three great duties of the religious life already 
enforced by our Lord—may not inexactly be described as 
their outcome and result. Friendship is to be earned by 
kindness, of which almsgiving is at least one expression ; 
and do not be startled by what may seem a bald way of 
wording it, or suppose, in consequence, that almsgiving is 
the only way of earning it. You remember the closing 
admonition in the parable of the unjust steward: “Make 
to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; 
that, when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.” You remember, again, how, on an occasion 
of being bidden to a feast, the Lord said to those who 
bade Him, ‘When thou makest a feast, call the poor, 
the maimed, the halt, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed, 
for they cannot recompense thee ; for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just.” : 

Once more, you remember how, in the parable of the 
last judgment, those on the right hand answer the Judge, 
saying, ‘‘ Lord, when saw we Thee an hungred, and fed 
Thee? or thirsty, and gave Thee drink? When saw we Thee 
a stranger, and took Thee in? or naked, and clothed Thee? 

. . And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 
Thus it is that one treasure, which should meet us in 
heaven, and which we are to lay up there now, which shall 
be incorruptible, and undefiled, and never fade away, is the 
love of grateful souls. And, I ask, can there be a greater, 
a sweeter, a nobler, or one more divine? There may be 
divers ways of earning that gratitude—ways of body and 
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spirit, of precept and example, of sympathy and counsel, 
of warning and reproof. The love of wife and husband, 
whose souls have grown into each other by the tenderest 
and deepest of associations, and which survives. parting, 
loneliness, and death; the love of a child to a parent, who 
has trained and taught it; the love of a soul-to a pastor, 
’ who has brought it to the feet of Jesus to hear His Word ; 
the love of an outcast to one who neither despised it nor 
despaired of it, but made a long arm of love to lift it out 
of the pit, and set its feet on a rock; the love of a little 
scholar to a Christian teacher, who taught it that God’s 
love was its best possession; the love of a strong friend, 
who in a moment of golden opportunity dared to bring 
Jesus to the searing conscience of a thoughtless youth. My 
brethren, as you anticipate the moment when the cloud lifts, 
and you pass behind the veil to see your Judge, can you count 
on any one likely to be waiting for you at the gate, and 
to welcome you with the joy that only the redeemed can 
know? Has it ever even occurred to you that it is your 
duty as well as your honour to glorify Christ by using 
your time and your talents for His service—by acts of 
charity, of course, and deeds of sacrifice, but also by words 
which move, and by example which inspires? For alms- 
giving does not only mean the giving of money. It may. 
or may not be yours to say with the apostle, “Silver and 
gold have I none.” It is love that gives just what it has to 
give—of courtesy, of sympathy, of friendship, and prayers. 
We are each sent into this world, not feebly to complain 
of its badness, but manfully to try to make it better; not 
to be overcome of evil, but to overcome evil with good. 
“Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
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and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” The 
question should surely come home to us—In what way 
are we doing this, if indeed we are doing it at all? 

Another treasure which we are-to lay up in heaven is 
knowledge, and, of all kinds of knowledge, the best, and 
the most profound, and the most satisfying, and the most 
dignifying—the knowledge of God in Christ ; that know- 
ledge which is eternal life, and which grows and matures 
through prayer. 

Two questions you may reasonably interpose here. 
One is, how is it possible to conceive of our imperfect 
human knowledge as in any sense or degree a permanent 
or substantial treasure, which we shall not so much meet 
again as actually take with us, out of a world of shadows 
into the world of realities ; from a»place where we speak as 
children, and understand as children, and think as chil- 
_ dren, and know.but in part, to a place where childish 
things will be put away, and we shall know even as we are 
known? 

Surely, however, it is quite reasonable to suppose, not 
only that the laws of the human mind are eternal and 
immutable, and that they will continue to operate in the life 
to come, though unhampered by the restrictions which now 
fetter them, and under new conditions which will give wings 
to thought, and perhaps altogether substitute intuition for 
reason. Also that, so far as we can see, the knowledge we 
possess, though scanty and fragmentary, yet if solid as far 
as it goes, only waits for new environments and enfranchised 
faculties to be deepened and widened and matured. It is 
certain that all mental cultivation, if only.for the sake of 
the discipline that goes with it, must be an acquisition in 
the sense of those final results on which death can make 
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no real impression. ‘The incessant accumulating stock of 
knowledge of the best and highest things will, I suppose, 
be one of the loftiest occupations of the zons in front, 
infinite in its scope, and elevating in its processes. Let 
no one think that honest study of any kind is waste. | 

Surely, if the works of God sought out of all them that 
have pleasure therein declare His glory, and manifest His 
handiwork, it is His mind, His person, His nature, His pur- 
pose, that it most helps us to know, and that in proportion 
to our knowledge of them convey to us eternal life. What 
He is, what He thinks, what He desires, what He forbids, 
in the perfection of His glorious attributes, in the revelation 
of His eternal purpose, the angels desire to look into; 
but the Church is privileged to possess the word of the 
Incarnate Son. 

If you ask what prayer has to do with knowledge, in the 
sense of helping us to lay it up as a treasure in heaven, 
I answer— Much every way. Prayer, with all knowledge that 
touches God, vitalizes and solemnizes and deepens it. It 
helps us to see His face, and to hear His voice, and to feel 
His presence, and to touch His hand. It helps us to know 
that He is our Father. It reveals sin, and it proclaims 
pardon ; it indicates the mystery of evil, and it shows us 
the way to escape from its awful power. I do not say that 
the habit or spirit of prayer is essential to all knowledge ; 
I do say, that where there is no sense of God, no spiritual 
contact with the invisible world, the deepest part of this 
wonderful nature is ignored, and its necessities denied, and 
its loftiest aspirations crushed, and in the end there is a 
spiritual indifference, which robs the soul of its true noble- 
ness, and a deterioration of the moral sense which means 
loss all round. Oh for more devoutness! By devoutness, 
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I do not mean merely the emotion and excitement of a 
quick, mobile, but maybe shallow spirit, but that height 
and depth of serene and intelligent fellowship which is 
stirred by service, and deepened by knowledge, and elevated 
by thought, and most of all fed by prayer. And do not think 
lightly of knowledge as a help to devoutness. Our Lord 
has said that it is eternal life to know God. Prayer and 
knowing react on each other. 

The other treasure of which I spoke was character, the 
result of fasting. It has often been observed that our Lord 
did not inculcate fasting ; for an age which practised it such 
admonition was unnecessary. But He gave them regulations 
to make their fasting profitable. While, further, He did not, 
like John the Baptist, enjoin it on His own disciples while 
He was with them, He distinctly intimated that when He 
was gone they would fast. The proper object of fasting is 
the discipline of character, and the ultimate value of it is 
constant selfcontrol. It is, of course, a great mistake to 
suppose that abstinence from food is the only kind of 
abstinence that the Church favours, or the soul requires. 
It is even possible that abstinence from food is just the 
one kind of abstinence which we are not to practise, because 
it would be prejudicial to health, and therefore to usefulness. 
The essence of the matter surely is, the denying or limiting 
ourselves for a certain time of some innocent and even 
laudable enjoyment, that we may not be brought under the 
power of it, however innocent and laudable it may be, and 
that we may become the absolute masters of our own will 
so as to learn the true secret of manful freedom. 

In conclusion, let me offer you some few practical and 
simple counsels, to help you in each of these matters to lay 
up treasures in heaven. 
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First, if you would lay up the treasure of friendship, try 
to discover (God will help you) what service you can best 
do, or what person you can best help. Let it be, if circum- 
stances so permit, an additional and exceptional service. 
A sick person to nurse, an afflicted heart to comfort, a 
little child to teach, a lonely friend to write to or see. 
The duty will be made plain to you, if you wish it to be 
made plain; and as your day, so your strength will be. 
For to earn love you must give love, and as you give love, 
it will be given you again—“ good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running over.” Of course it 
may happen that your days are already filled with ample 
and suitable duties, and that to add more would simply 
mean and make what you do now less well done than 
before—-which would be loss, not gain. In such a case, 
try to do what you are doing with more zeal, and exactness, 
and joy, and self-devotion. You shall have your reward 
in the love of God constantly shed into your heart by the 
Holy Ghost. Be well assured that one subject studied, 
and in a sense mastered, every year—with earnest prayer 
preventing and following it—will enrich your spirit, and 
deepen your capacity for the vision of God. 

My friends, “who can tell how oft he offendeth?” I 
cannot—you cannot. Let us search our hearts and turn 
to the Lord. Who of us is not guilty from time to time of 
selfishness and indolence, of envy and jealousy, of levity 
and self-indulgence, of pride and vanity, of hastiness and 
resentment? Let us be on our watch against sins of the 
tongue and of the temper, of the mind and of the flesh. 
The soul that thirsts for God, for the living God, shall be 
satisfied. The soul that longs to be delivered from the 
power of sin shall have its blessed freedom. The soul 
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that wishes for the company of Jesus Christ shall often 
hear a gentle, a wounded, Hand knocking at the door—in a 
word, asking to be let in. The sotl that longs to have its 
treasures in heaven need not fear to be disappointed, if 
only it will seek and earn them here, by the service of man 
and the fellowship of God. 
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Those who bring sunshine to the hearts of others 
from themselves.” — } 


“SYMPATHY. 


Preached in Winchester Cathedral, Sexagesima Sunday, 1892. 


“Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and I burn 
not ?”—2 Cor, xi. 29. 


AN attempt has lately been made by an ingenious and 
orthodox divine to trace from his writings the spiritual de- 
velopment of St. Paul. The hypothesis has nothing about it 
to startle the Christian thinker ; and so long as no divergence 
can be established inconsistent with his inspired authority, or 
other than would inevitably arise from the maturity of years, 
and the deepening wisdom of accumulating experience, it is 
only what we should antecedently expect from one who, like 
His master, presumably grew in wisdom, and whose mind, 
just because it was not dead, was a living and expanding 
organism. The chapter from which the text is taken sets 
us thinking on a striking phenomenon in the personality of 
the apostle—I mean the growth of and mellowing of his 
character through the discipline of life. From the time. 
that we first come upon him, with them of Cilicia and Asia, 
disputing with Stephen, and then going out with a fierce joy _ 
to watch the martyr die, to the day when he was led out 
of the imperial city —“ Paul the aged ”’—himself to be offered 
up upon the service and sacrifice of his faith, a vista of 
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noble years seem gradually to transfigure him into an ever 
more tender and yet still majestic beauty. The oftener that 
he is called to bear in his body the marks of the Lord Jesus, 
the more brightly is the life of Jesus manifested in his 
mortal flesh. 

I invite you seriously to meditate on a subject which 
ought to be very helpful to all of us, both in its historic 
and exemplary aspect—the value of circumstances in the 
maturing of character. A man does what he is, as well 
as is what he does. His manners make him; but what 
makes his manners? It is possible, of course, to think too 
much of circumstances—to speak of ourselves, in the 
pessimistic cant of the hour, as the helpless victims of 
destiny, and so to throw back our moral responsibility on 
Almighty God. It is possible, also, to think too little of 
them, and to refuse to discover, greatly to the loss of strength 
and comfort, the sovereign providence of a Father. The 
simple truth is, that what we call circumstances fall more or 
less into three distinct groups, each demanding recognition, 
intelligence, and faith, There are the circumstances in 
which God and ourselves concur and co-operate, where it is 
impossible to distinguish His acting from ours, There are 
the circumstances for which we are ourselves solely respon- 
sible, and which conscience in its voice of righteousness 
forbids our ascribing to any other volition than our own. 
There are also the circumstances of our birth, our environ- 
ment, our physical and intellectual gifts, and not a few 
critical incidents in the course of our life’s journey, for 
which the only reasonable and dutiful way of accounting is 
simply to say about them that they happen by the will 
of God. About them all, however, the blessed conviction of 
this same apostle comes home to the believer’s heart as 
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infallibly true : ‘‘ We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to His purpose.” 

“Who is weak, and I am not weak ? who is offended, and 
I burn not?” Now, here, as perhaps we may feel the apostle 
to have unconsciously summarized it, in the sublime and yet 
inevitable result of all those unparalleled and continuous and 
magnificent hardships, with which, through the love of Christ 
constraining him, he rejoiced to labour for the salvation of 
the world, we have a glimpse into his life, which makes us 
instantly see how little St. Luke’s narrative has enabled us to 
appreciate of his work and sufferings. We are also helped 
to understand how the career of a solitary and despised 
Hebrew has had loftier and more permanent and more 
complete blessing for the race than any life ever lived—but 
one. It also should enable us to learn—is it quite presump- 
tuous to say so?—that but for this unrivalled catalogue of 
sacrifice and peril, not only could St. Paul not have done 
what he succeeded in doing, but he could not have been the 
St. Paul to do it. Some things we know about him; some 
we infer; some we guess. Here, however, we read, as by 
anticipation, the divine answer to his own noble prayer, 
when we ask ourselves the question, What was the apostle 
before these mighty sorrows transformed him?—* That I 
may know Him, and the power of His resurrection, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, being made conformable unto 
His death.” We seem familiar’ enough with the salient 
features of his natural character. We can appreciate also, 
without too much effort, how easy, nay, how inevitable it 
would be, that these great qualities would be liable, but for 
vigilance and self-discipline and close fellowship with God, to 
become exaggerated, and to lose proportion and relation to 
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other also indispensable qualities, and through such exaggera- 
tion to forfeit influence and stir dislike. Further, we can un- 
derstand, from our own trifling experience, how in moments 
not his best, nor his strongest, he would be sorely tempted 
to throw up his grand task with that impetuousness which 
makes him so lovable, and without which he could never 
have’ accomplished -a hundredth part of this work; now 
keenly disappointed, now insolently silenced, now under- 
mined, now passionately assailed. ‘‘ Without were fightings, 
within were fears.” Yet also we are to see the good hand of 
his God making his way plain, and his enemies ashamed ; 
bringing victory out of defeat; and whether at Philippi or 
at Rome, making the things which happened to him turn 
out rather for the furtherance of the gospel. Stripes do not 
silence the music in his voice; nor can Nero’s awful house 
chill the divine joy in his spirit. It was the hymns he sang 
in the dungeon that brought about the salvation of the 
Philippian jailor. ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway,” is his 
message from the Preetorium which still stirs the heart of 
the world. 

More than one stratum of circumstances in his minis- 
terial career, concurring in one force of controlling and 
sanctifying discipline, which, when added to his manifest 
opportunities and Roman citizenship, his rabbinical and 
secular training, his cultured and masculine and keen dia- 
lectic, and his burning zeal, earned him his spiritual perfec- 
tion, won for him his final triumph. The personal animosity 
of the really devout Jews, both men and women, in such 
places as Perga, must have been an incomprehensible grief to 
him. Then, as his immediate reward for loyally accepting 
the counsel of the Church in the matter of purifying himself - 
in the temple, he nearly lost his life, quite forfeited his free- 
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dom. The treacherous and, to us, almost incomprehensible 
opposition of false brethren at Rome, who, thinking to add 
affliction to his bonds, preached Christ of envy and strife ; 
the interruption during four years of his public ministry at 
a time when the rapid spread of the gospel, and the critical 
rivalry between the two great parties in the Church, seemed 
to make his presence on the spot essential both to unity 
and to life; last, but not least, the thorn in the flesh—no 
doubt a bodily infirmity, not fatal, nor indeed vitally destruc- 
tive of usefulness, but giving a painful uncertainty to the 
accomplishment of his cherished activities, and stirring 
among those who did not personally care for him more 
vexation than pity ; 





all these are circumstances in his 
daily and changeful lot which helped to heat and keep 
heated that crucible of divine trial, in which the dross was 
being ever purged from his sinful though regenerate nature ; 
which must have helped him to take and utter as the con- 
stant language of his soul, ‘‘ My times are in thy hands,” 
But in this chapter we come across other trials still, and 
perhaps of a subtler and more penetrating kind. There is, 
first, the bodily humiliation and anguish, whereby the iron 
entered into his soul. ‘In stripes above measure... Of the 
Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice ” 
(probably by pagan hands) “was I beaten with rods.” 
Well, some of us may have learned that any kind of pain is 
power, and “ sorrow is the deepest thing in the world ;” but 
when shame and degradation go with it for Christ’s sake, it is 
multiplied tenfold. Of perils of waters he writes, ‘“‘ Thrice 
I suffered shipwreck,” and this before the tempest in the 
sea of Adria; yet more terrible still—“‘a night and a day I 
have been in the deep,” watching the sun go down, to leave 
him hopeless in the darkness and storm; waiting for the 
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tedious hours to go, and the sun to rise, and to see no ship 
on the horizon. How this must have helped him to feel the 
sustaining presence of the living God as nothing else could, 
and to say as one had said before, with awful meaning in 
the words, ‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him”! 

Of ‘deaths oft,” he writes, as also in the First Epistle to 
these same Corinthians, “I die daily.” I suppose there is 
nothing that so awes and stills and hallows the human 
spirit as to go dowa into the valley of the shadow of death, 
to the far end of it, and to feel the golden gates all but 
opening, and the light and the music come through, and 
then all close again, for the time is not yet come. Out of 
the dark valley we go, back into life, but with a deep awe on 
our spirits, with the feeling of having seen God, such as 
does not leave us for years. This was the apostle’s experi- 
ence, not once or twice, but, as he tells us, often ; and what 
a sense it must have given him of the uncertainty of life, 
and the vanity of human success, and the nobleness of 
duty, and the nearness and loveliness of God. Of weariness 
and painfulness, of cold and nakedness, he writes, as of 
common daily things. They must have made the spiritual 
world very real to him, and the hope of glory the constant 
gladness of his soul. Elsewhere he writes of having ‘no 
certain dwelling-place;” here of ‘‘journeyings often,” of 
“cold and nakedness.” To a young strong man these are 
trifles; his pride of manhood almost makes him glory in 
them. As years multiply and strength decays, they are 
heavy and not ignoble burdens. 

There is one thing more—the noblest, the hardest, the 
blessedest of all; that which never left him, sleeping or 
waking, lying down or rising up ; with friends, or in solitude ; 
in prayer to God, or in communion with his own spirit— 
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“ That which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the 
Churches.” These he had to correct, these to admonish; 
now to console, now to rebuke. All sent to him, for all 
needed him, and it would have pained him more if they had 
not come for what they wanted. Yet sometimes with anguish 
of soul and many tears he sent them his answer ; sometimes, 
too, let us confess, with words that smote and scorn that 
burned. The end and result of it all—to borrow the words 
of the text—was a sublime and indescribable sympathy. 
“Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and 
I burn not?” 

Sympathy has two sides to it—that of pity, and that of 
indignation ; that which yearns with compassion, and that 
which is wroth with sin. Just as with the Lord, we read 
that He had compassion on the multitude, because they had 
been along time with Him, and had nothing to eat, and had 
come from far; also, that He rebuked a ruler of the syna- 
gogue with anger, because he discouraged a woman from 
coming to be healed on the sabbath day. The grcat 
apostle as much wins our affection by his tears as our 
respect by his sternness. His sympathy, remember, was 
not the transient spasm of a sudden emotion, nor the cheap 
utterance of easy and turgid phrases, which boasted much 
and held nothing; like the gleam of a winter’s sun, soon 
passing again behind the clouds, and only leaving disappoint- 
ment behind. It was the continual, inevitable, unconscious 
going out of active love from a heart that overflowed with it, 
to all who needed it, to all who came in his way. It helped 
him to be all things to all men, through the power of a vivid 
imagination, which enabled him to put himself in his 
neighbour’s place, and of a moral sensibility, which ever 
stirred him to hate that which was evil, and to cleave to that 
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which was good—whereby by all means he saved many ; 
I say, further, it was the discipline of his life that was the 
secret of it, that gave him the will and the power to save. 

To conclude: first let us observe that notwithstanding 
his weak health, and his long imprisonments, and his mani- 
fold disappointments, and his bitter opposition, the apostle 
found time to complete a work which has withstood the 
storms and outlived the empires of eighteen centuries ; and 
that weak as often he felt to be, beaten as often he seemed 
to be, he was always strong enough for the duty God called 
him to accomplish, and his life was not taken till his work 
was done. 

My friends, you especially to whom working for God is 
at once the honour and delight of your lives, never fear 
that you will not have time enough for all the good works 
God has ordained for you to walk in ; this rather fear, that 
your will may be slack, and your sacrifices few. God is 
wise, and He knows how to accomplish His own purposes. 
God is strong, and He will command strength for you. 
God is just, and not with Pharaoh’s justice. God is love, 
and He does not grudge us the joy of thankful duty. We 
are immortal till our work is done. When it is done, we 
can be spared for Paradise. 

See the gift to claim: the gift which binds all per- 
fection, transfigures all activities, satisfies all necessities, 
ennobles all experiments; the gift which is at once the 
nature of God, and His method—the gift of Christian 
sympathy. In some it is born full-orbed, and so easier ; 
with others, the germ is in them, but it needs cultivating. 
All need the stirring and deepening and educating of it by 
the discipline of sorrow. Welcome sorrow, that you may 
understand more perfectly, and touch more skilfully, and 
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speak more tenderly; ay, in your very silence, making it felt 
how your heart loves if your lips are dumb. Oh, to have 
more of this gift of love !—for it turns earth into heaven, 
and makes man the very sacrament of God. Ask for it, and 
remember that it ean come in only one way, and let it come 
in that way; and when it comes, keep it, and deserve to 
have more. 

Once more—get the joy to learn that all things are 
yours, and that you are Christ’s, and that Christ is God’s ; 
and so that you are not more His precious possession than 
that God Himself is yours. I think that the end and reward 
of all sorts of sorrow is to learn how to fall back upon God, 

-and rest in Him as our one Portion and Joy. That God in 
Christ must have been to St. Paul. The life we have been 
contemplating would have been an intolerable misery without . 
it. With God, every tear he shed, every pang he knew, was 
but a new opportunity for the divine sweetness. Some 
day, when God summons us, we too shall see Him face to 
face. Then we shall understand, as we cannot understand 
now, that “our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory,” and that the secret of the apostle means the 
fellowship of Christ. 
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me PROMISE OF HIS COMING, 


Preached in Rochester Cathedral, December 4, 1883. 
“Where is the promise of His coming? ”’—2 PET. iii. 4. 


Tuts was a scoff, St. Peter says. None the less important 
for that; none the less demanding an answer. It ought 
not, indeed, to be hard to prove the shallowness of it, if 
only from the superficial nature of the reason on which 
it stands. Why was this coming—the supreme, triumphal, 
spousal coming of the Son of man—scoffed at in this 
insolent fashion, and His followers taunted with folly in 
expecting an event which it was just as reasonable to ask 
and hope for as for a child to cry for the moon? On the 
ground, I suppose—in our own day, so calmly, so blandly, 
and with a sense of such superior wisdom urged against the 
supernatural, and all related to it—that “ miracles do not 
happen.” ‘All things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation.” In other words, the physical 
order is the only order of which the human mind can be 
asked to take cognizance. The invisible region of the 
universe, where lie concealed, none the less potent or 
real for that, the mighty springs of will and mind, and 
government and providence, is to be treated as if it did not 
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exist, because no method is open to us for questioning or 
analyzing it. As we do not see it, and may not examine it, 
therefore, for all practical purposes, it cannot be said to be. 
How this sorry view of things limits the area of observation, 
dwarfs and ignores some of the loftiest capacities of man, 
degrades us by limiting the knowable to the senses, robs 
the spirit of its grandest inspirations and noblest ideals ; 
how, if even universally accepted and acted on, it would 
inevitably send us back to something far worse than the 
despair and the paganism of the Czesars, may the Church 
never suffer the world to discover, nor herself be base 
enough to permit. 

The text contains two ideas— 

I. The coming. 

II. The delay, 

My friends, let us, too, ask this question at a time when 
it is so suitable, so dutiful, so helpful, to ask it. So suitable; 
for the one thought that solemnizes this blessed season is 
the Second Advent. So dutiful; for it honours our Lord 
to put questions to Him about it, so long as they come 
from eager and reverent love. Helpful ; for ought it not to 
stir unity, diligence, prayer? Humbling, also ; for how many 
of us really desire that coming, as the goal of our felicity, 
and the crowning of our real happiness? Were the King 
of saints to come back this night—allowance duly made 
for the awe every soul must feel at the first sight of God 
—could we sincerely say, as the prophet tells us some 
will say, “‘ This is our God; we have waited for Him, and 
He will save us: this is our God; we have waited for 
Him, we will be glad and rejoice in His salvation” ? 

I. The cominc. Both the Testaments say much of 
Christ’s coming ; and if, in the literal, historical sense of 
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the words, there are but two real visible comings spoken 
of, each completing an epoch in the Church’s history—the 
first at the Incarnation, the second at the Final Judgment— 
in an inferior and mystical, but still actual sense, this 
promise of the coming has continually and solemnly 
fulfilled itself, at sundry times and in divers manners, 
whether in woeful judgments, or in marked eras of light 
and beatitude, to nations and to Churches, to congregations 
_ and to individual souls. He came to Israel, when Titus 
drove his ploughshare of indescribable anguish through 
the hearts of the miserable Jews; and to France, when 
the Revolution, that began just a century ago, and is still 
a living volcano, woke her up out of a hideous trance, and 
made the nations say, ‘‘ Here is the God of Judgment ;” 
and to Europe, when the Reformation, for which we 
may surely still give humble thanks to God, gave the 
soul freedom and the conscience truth; and to England, 
when Augustine landed in Kent with a second message 
of the everlasting gospel; or when, a century ago, the 
doctrines of grace, with all their subsequent developments, 
and not yet concluded revivals, whether of life, or worship, 
or duty, brought a blessed resurrection to the Church. It is 
He who visits the soul, when it is converted to repentance 
and devotion ; it is He who comes to a congregation or a 
parish, when a pastor comes or goes, or a wave of spiritual 
life baptizes a crowd of souls for the Word of God to have 
free course and be glorified. He who walketh among the 
seven golden candlesticks, trims them with oil, and makes 
them burn more brightly. But it is His coming to them 
that does it. Every gift of His grace is His presence 
brought close to the soul. 

Yet these are but premonitions and foreshadowings of 
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that final and royal Advent, when He shall come for the 
revelation of His glory, the vindication of His government, 
the judgment of humanity, and the crowning of His saints. 
It will be public and supernatural, and be the end. 

He will reveal His glory, for all His saints will be with 
Him; and they will be His glory—those who loved not their 
lives unto the death, whom His example and cross, and 
love and presence, drew to Him with an irresistible power ; 
the satisfaction of His soul’s travail, the spoils from the 
house of the strong man armed, and the joy unspeakable 
of the angels in light. He shall come, as St. Paul says, 
“to be glorified in His saints, and admired in all them 
that believe.” : 

He will come to vindicate His government, as to its 
righteousness, wisdom, and mercy. Many hard things are 
said against Him now. | He is silent, and waits, knowing 
that one day He will justify Himself. Who of us that 
observes and thinks but has, must have, difficulties which 
he cannot answer, listens to cavils to which silence is the 
best reply? To such He says, “In your patience possess 
ye your souls.” These things perplex, try, even sadden 
us; and sometimes sadness and distress are the inevitable 
accompaniments of loyalty and saintliness. ‘There is a 
morning at hand, which shall be without clouds. When 
Christ comes back, these shadows shall flee away. 

He will come to judge the world; and in one respect 
that judgment will need neither witnesses nor sentence. 
Each man’s own soul will be witness and judge against 
itself, - Memory, relentless and awakened memory, will 
bring up out of its hoards our past—all our past; and if 
the blood of Christ has not washed our robes and made 
them white as with a fuller’s whiteness, the vision of the 
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spotless Christ will entirely and tremendously reveal the 
guilt and hideousness of sin. Yes, of all kinds’ of loneliness, 
the bitterest is, that there a man’s own faculty of self-defence 
deserts him. Of all sorts of reproof, none is so stinging, 
so abiding, as the voice of conscience in the soul. 

He will also come to crown His saints. “Come, ye 
blessed of My Father.” It is hard to get to the bottom 
-of the blessedness of those words. Certainly we shall 
hear them pronounced to others. May we hope to 
listen to them for ourselves! Christ’s reward to us will, 
I suppose, be threefold ; it will be sanctity, dignity, and 
service. Sanctity: “We shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is.” But some will be more like Him than 
others, having loved him more. Dignity: “To him that 
overcometh will I give to sit with Me on My throne.” Our 
dignity will be in our nearness to Him.’ Some will be 
nearer than others then, for they have walked more closely 
with Him here. Service: “ His servants shall serve Him.” 
He will choose the service, and we shall render it. And 
with what untold joy! Even now in our best moments— 
and we are not always at our best—when heaven most 
enters into our souls, we know something of the blessedness 
and of the honour of doing something for Him here, 
however little. There, when sickness will not weaken us, 
nor old age unnerve us, when selfishness will not decline 
His offers, nor self-love demur to them, it will indeed be 
our meat and drink to do our Father’s will, and there will 
be neither failure, weariness, nor decay. 

II. But there is the DeLay. ‘‘ Where is the promise of 
His coming?” And the fact of this delay is not only 
admitted, but almost emphasized by the apostle’s explana- 
tion afterwards; “The Lord is not slack concerning His 
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promise, as some men count slackness ; but is long-suffering 
to us-ward, not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance, . . . Wherefore account that 
the long-suffering of our Lord is salvation.”- You ask why 
does the Lord delay? ‘“‘Long-suffering,” is the answer; the 
patience of the Redeemer’s hope. Speaking with trembling 
lips, and with a sense of unworthiness and incapacity to 
comprehend the purpose of His all-wise and all-merciful 
will, we may gather from Holy Scripture these two reasons. 

First in our Lord’s own words: “This gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto 
all nations, and then shall the end come.” But it takes time 
to preach it; and even now we are losing time. How much 
more did the Church lose it, and fail to see her duty about 
it, from the day that the Moslem invasion devastated the 
East and South, until the quite recent time when the idea of 
missions dawned like a revelation on mankind! At this 
moment there must be millions and millions of souls on which 
not the feeblest ray from the face or the cross of Christ 
has for one moment lingered; and let the Church speed 
on her way with flight as eager and heart as joyous as 
an angel’s from heaven with a message to some penitent 
soul, it is still a gigantic task, and a long one, even to 
preach Christ once to all. Not by any means that the 
mere presence of Christianity in the world has not proved 
a living force for its improvement and happiness in a 
thousand ways. It has been well said that “ Christianity 
is the great reforming power of the world;” and any one 
who needs to be convinced by it should read a book 
recently published, called ‘“ Brace’s Gesta Christi,” which 
by a series of solid facts lucidly arranged, and forcibly 
pressed, and intelligently explained, proves by an accumu- 
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lating argument how jurisprudence and war, the laws of 
nations and the dignity of women, marriage and slavery, 
hospitality and human society at large, have felt the breath 
of Jesus of Nazareth as He passed by—got healing, though 
they knew not from whom. The principles, ideals, and 
precepts of Christianity are still the light and medicine 
of the world. 

But there is yet another reason why the Lord delays 
His coming; where we touch the border of deep and 
even dark mysteries; where wise and humble lips will 
not presume to dogmatize, but where the heart of faith, 
groping for the light, thinks, hopes, and adores. Those 
who have a tender compassion for souls, and who, 
looking out upon the heathen world abroad, and on 
our heathenized masses at home, think with heart as 
well as reason what difference the “slant of the sun” 
in spiritual as well as temporal things must make in 
the chances of a soul for its life and goodness; those, 
too, who observe the gulf that separates even professing 
Christians in their moral and spiritual condition as they 
pass out to God; above all, those who rest upon the divine 
righteousness, as upon the rock of adamant, and who again 
and again say to themselves, as doubts, and chills, and fears, 
and perplexities disturb and harass them, ‘Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?”—and are not some 
of you among them ?—these seem to see in this delay of 
the Second Advent the blessed mystery of the redeeming 
purpose, not indeed fully revealed to us, lest sinners should 
presume on it—which nevertheless is, and fulfils itself 
- according to the pleasure of Him who willeth not that 
any should perish, but that all should be saved, while 
some make light of the Saviour’s own words of the worm 
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that dieth not, and of the fire that never shall be 
quenched. 

The fact, already hinted, is that millions of human 
souls, brought into this world by God’s providence, without 
any choice of their own, have passed through and out of 
it without a single opportunity of savingly knowing Him 
as their reconciled Father in Christ. The principle is 
that He will never condemn one of His own creatures for 
losing a salvation which was never offered to him ; and that 
in some way or other, and at some time or other, we may 
humbly expect Him, from the hints that Holy Scripture 
scatters on the subject, if not what we must independently 
and assuredly expect of His righteousness and love, to 
enable them, as He has enabled-us, to see Him and live. 

Thus reverent thinkers are coming increasingly to feel 
it to be likely that the key to the problems of what is 
called eschatology is to be found in our blessed Lord’s 
personal administration of the intermediate state ; and that 
He who has since His resurrection distinctly described 
Himself as having ‘“‘the keys of hell and of death,” 
Who before His resurrection went and preached to the 
spirits in prison, may, in that waiting-time for His return, 
which certainly is not a period of utter unconsciousness, 
be a centre of light and salvation and goodness to human 
souls, who here have had no real chance of accepting 
Him, in a way and by methods of which we can form 
no conception. But if this be so, it is at least another 
justification of His delayed return. “Jesus Himself was 
not afraid for God,” though no one loved mankind as He 
did, no one knew God as He did, no one is so likely to be 
jealous for His Father’s honour. If we, with all reverence 
and humility, still cannot help sometimes putting to our- 
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selves that noble question, ‘What is worthy of God?” while 
conscious of our inadequacy fully to answer it—conscious, 
also, that not our own spiritual instincts alone are sufficient 
to answer it, but that in Holy Scripture we must also 
seek a lamp for our feet, and a light for our path,—then 
we shall see in the divine delay but another instance of 
that patience of God which Christ’s own parable illustrates, 
in the shepherd seeking the lost sheep ‘‘until he find 
it;” also we shall see how there is but “fone limit to the 
redeeming power of God’s love in Christ—the limit of a 
human will which persistently rejects the divine.” 

“Where is the promise of His coming?” To conclude 
—this Advent, this coming of Christ, is at once a test, and 
a crisis, and a motive, and_a joy. 

As I have already hinted, it is a test; and, O Christian 
people, were He to come to-night, how should you and 
I meet Him? Is His coming a promise for you? Of course 
our going to Him in death, any more than His coming 
to us in judgment, cannot have power to alter our spiritual 
condition, or to effect a change which has not been 
effected before. “Behold, He cometh with clouds; and 
every eye shall see Him, and they also which pierced 
Him: and all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of 
Him.” 

No one can go forth to meet Him whose lamp is not 
trimmed and his light burning. Only those in conscious 
union with Him, and who know Him to be the Lord of 
their hearts, can even think of that return without infinite 
trouble and distress. Only those who are trying to serve 
Him, praying to resemble Him, and content to suffer for 
Him, can claim Him when He comes back as their Master 


and Lord. 
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“Where is the promise of His coming?” Is it a promise 
for you? It will be a crisis. Whatever it may be the 
purpose of God’s redeeming love to do between death 
and judgment for those who have had no opportunities 
for salvation and goodness, Scripture gives no faintest 
hope for supposing that such a condition of mercy can 
be prolonged after judgment. The great revelation will 
then have been made, and with its final issues. The 
revelation of Christ to man will have resulted in the 
revelation of man to himself; and what can there be to 
follow? ‘He that is unjust, let him be unjust still: and 
he which is filthy, let him be filthy still: and he that is 
righteous, let him be righteous still: and he that is holy, 
let him be holy still.” The choice will have been made 
already ‘‘ between a life growing rich unto God, or starving 
upon self—its real final choice between the true, the eternal 
life, and the eternal death of the heart.” That choice 
you at least, beloved brethren, are making now, possibly 
have already made; and the acts of each hour. are more 
surely and finally committing you to it. What I want you 
to see is that the Second Advent will reveal and confirm 
it, and that for those who have chosen against Christ— 
or, what comes to the same thing, have steadfastly refused 
to choose Him, and have drifted down the tides of the 
world, and have consciously and resolutely and finally 
turned from Him—grace will be over, in mercy as well 
as in judgment, when Jesus Christ comes back. 

“Where is the promise of His coming?” Is the 
coming a promise to you? The advent is also a motive. 
For steadfastness of purpose, for diligence in duty, for 
meekness of temper, for sweetness of charity, for man- 
fulness of self-control, for completeness of self-culture, 
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for exactness of knowledge, for mellowness of thought. * 
Memory disciplined, habits cultivated, reason exercised, 
taste matured; the thinker’s steadfastness, the speaker’s 
carefulness, the student’s love of knowledge, and the 
writer’s use of it;—all these, be sure, are steadily and 
inevitably accumulating their final and magnificent reward, 
when Christ comes back to give to each man according as 
his works shall be. Yes, not only for our moral goodness 
and our spiritual capacity shall we each have our place 
of glory and our raiment of light, but for the full use of 
all our powers, and the diligent improvement of all our 
capacities, and the beneficent employment of all our 
resources, and the ready energy of all our opportunities, 
and the steady maturing of all our gifts, shall our judg- 
ment and our crown be given. Nothing lost, nothing 
forgotten, nothing despised, of effort, and diligence, and 
thought, and perseverance. All shall come up to be 
recognized ; and the righteousness of love shall apportion 
our felicity. 

Now, do not you see how this should give a dignity, 
a grandeur, a kind of awful significance, to the meanest 
life, if but a Christian life, and lived in all good conscience 
before God, such as no human words can say? So I 
ask again, ‘‘Where is the promise of His coming?” Is 
that coming a promise to you? ve 

Once more, it will be joy—to those to whom Jesus Christ 
now is the best possession of their hearts. Joy for what 
it will reveal, remove, and bestow. 

It will reveal Christ. I dare not, I cannot, I must 
not, say what it will be when we first gaze on Him. It is 
too sacred to chatter about with these soiled lips; all 
we can say is, it will not disappoint us; “we shall be 
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satisfied, when we awake, with His likeness;” we shall 
each see Him at once, and it will be as if only we saw 
Him, and He saw only us, and seeing Him will be our 
transfiguration. — 

It will remove all stain and germ of sin; all thought 
and sadness of separation ; all fear of infirmity; all cloud 
and mist of confusion and despair. 

It will bestow; and we should ever remember that, in 
the world to come, space and time will be things of the 
past. It will bestow youth that will never fade, knowledge 
that will ever widen, duties which will at once continue life 
and expand it; sanctity which will more and more com- 
prehend the perfection of God. Earthly and temporal 
limitations will be over ; our society shall become an ever- 
present companionship of the redeemed; and friendship 
will not be a melancholy dream, but a solid delight. As 
we look into each other’s faces in that “ blessed country,” 
the thought of an inevitable parting will not shoot sudden 
sadness through our souls. ‘For ever with the Lord.” 
Then we shall see that God in Christ makes heaven. 

Once again, “Where is the promise of His coming?” 
Is His coming a promise for you? 
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DEATH NOT DEATH. 


Preached in the Cathedral, Victoria, Vancouver [sland, 
September 4, 1887. 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man keep My saying, he shall 
never see death.”’—JOHN viii. 51. 


Tue Pharisees were startled at this saying, and we cannot 
wonder at it. It so flatly contradicted the universal ex- 
perience of mankind, that every one challenged it, It 
asserted so pointedly the personal claims of Christ, that 
there seemed to be but one of two alternatives: either He 
had a devil, and so was not accountable for His sayings ; 
or He was a blasphemer, and then He deserved to be stoned. 
Christ, we may observe, expected, and indeed intended this. 

Nay, it was His method, and He had often used it before. 
A sincere teacher, whatever his doctrine may be, aims at 
two results with his hearers. He must make them think, 
that justice may be done to His teaching. He must make 
them feel, that their convictions may pass into their lives. 
Now, wherever there is stubborn prejudice, and that in- 
veterate repugnance to spiritual teaching which a hard 
formalism invariably engenders in the mind, a gentle and 
winning persuasiveness will only stir contempt. The crust 
of obstinate traditionalism needs to be suddenly, even 
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roughly, penetrated with the spear’s thrust of a sharp 
apophthegm. ‘The iron flail of a crushing dialectic must 
mercilessly silence the self-love that does not so much fear 
error as the shame of being detected in it. It is a lesson 
for all teachers, of all kinds of truth, and with every sort 
of learner, that to give even a painful shock to the mind by 
the blunt utterance of a paradox is sometimes the kindest 
as well as the wisest way of training and stimulating it, and 
that next to a love of truth for its own sake comes in im- 
portance the habit of an absolute intrepidity in stating it, 
without too much weighing the consequences, or too much 
impatience for the results. 

Christ’s saying is of world-wide significance. Does not 
each of you, my brethren, feel that it is for him? He 
introduced it by a formula which with Him always in- 
dicates a change of subject. ‘Verily, verily.” He expressed 
it in words which the Jews immediately afterwards mis- 
quoted, and which should be exactly weighed, to ascertain 
what they really convey. That enemy, whom we are con- 
tinually fighting, who often has to wait, but who is content 
to wait, knowing that he will have us at last— death ”— 
is a familiar word enough. ‘“ My saying” marks the whole 
revelation of Christ in its organic completeness, and not 
any one feature of it. To “ keep” expresses rather the idea 
of intent watching than of safe guarding. The “seeing” 
death, in the original, indicates a long, steady, exhaustive 
contemplation, whereby we do not merely glance at and 
perceive, but become slowly and increasingly acquainted 
with the nature of the object we look at. And the sentence 
paraphrased will run thus: ‘Whoever accepts, observes, 
acts out My teaching, while he must not expect not to die, 
will find death when it comes so utterly transformed for 
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him, that his dread of it will be gone; he will cease to 
anticipate it with anguish; nay, he will conquer even while 
he yields.” / 

First let us examine Christ’s statement about death, and 
then observe the magnificent inference that flows from it. 
“If a man keep My saying, he shall never see death.” 
Death, as we call it, affects us in four ways. The body 
it ultimately dissolves into its constituent elements, until it 
finally disappears. Even before it lays its last grip on us it 
is wont to disintegrate the organs and tissues of our physical 
life by a slow and often humiliating decay. The conscience, 
I do not say with all, but certainly with a great number, it 
penetrates with the awfully quickening sense of responsibility 
and the apprehension of inevitable judgment. ‘The will, 
with all its forces and apparatus of energy and action, it 
goes to paralyze by a total and final suspension of its 
opportunities and aspirations. The heart it wounds as 
with the piercings of a sword. In the fine expression of a 
living writer, “‘creatures who love so much have their days 
shut round with a wall of darkness.” All this is a mere 
matter of experience, which no one in his senses will care 
to dispute. It would be easy to dilate on it with pathos, or 
to describe it in thrilling detail; but each heart has its own 
sufficient store of sacred and tender memories, and we will 
leave the curtain closed. Now, Christ says about death that 
keeping His saying will prevent us from seeing it. Did 
He mean séeing it before it comes, or seeing it when it 
comes? Both, probably. The one includes the other. But 
the idea of anticipation is perhaps paramount. The quite 
young and the elderly think of it most. It is a mistake 
constantly to be thinking of it, and it is a risk never to 
think of it. To scorn it is a nobler error than to dread it, 
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but scorn is hardly the spirit in which a sinful man should 
wish to pass to God. Yet it is hard not to be touched even 
to a melancholy veneration by the stern resolve of sincere 
spirits, unable to accept revelation in spite of the conso- 
lations it inspires; expecting to perish, yet caring to the 
last for the race it can help no more. Listen to one of the 
noblest of them; there is a spirit in his words we may all 
be glad to breathe. “A man will already be in no mean 
paradise, if at the hour of sunset a good hope shall fall 
upon him like harmonies of music, that the earth shall still 
be fair, and the happiness of every feeling creature still 
receive a constant augmentation, and yet each good cause 
find yet worthy defenders, when the memory of his own 
poor name and personality has long been blotted out of the 
brief recollection of men for ever.”’ There are those, of 
course—not all of them blatant and licentious atheists—to 
whom the temper of repentance, and the idea of a Personal 
God, seem alike impossible. We must not judge them ; 
we leave them to Him who died for them; who reads the 
inmost secrets of their hearts ; who will assuredly save them 
if He can ; who, when they pass into His presence, will look 
them through and through, and righteously give them as 
their works shall be. 

But what is the saying of Christ which so changes and 
transforms this ‘‘ king of terrors ;” which turns what would 
otherwise be an awful plunge into a hideous darkness to a 
summons to our Father's home? The doctrines contained 
in it are not indeed many, but without dispute they are un- 
speakably wonderful. Only Revelation could declare them ; 
only faith can accept them as true. 

There is the Incarnation, with those divinely instituted 


1 Mr, John Morley. 
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ordinances, which convey sacramentally its benefits, and 
extend its influence to all who rightly receive them. There 
is the mystery of the atoning cross, which brings peace 
and liberty and reconciliation to all who approach it in 
simple penitence. 
‘* Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 

There is the resurrection, first of Christ, the Root and Head 
of humanity, and hereafter of all who sleep in Him. There 
is the invisible rule of the ascended Lord, through the 
Holy Ghost, which He ever pours out on the world. These 
mighty truths, in their order, and by the virtue inherent in 
them, and according to our apprehension of them and 
submission to them, give us to participate even now in that 
eternal life in Christ which lives on world without end; 
and in that personal deliverance from the guilt and power 
of sin which only a divine propitiation, through faith in His 
blood, can give to the sincere penitent ; and in that victory 
over death through which the resurrection at the last day 
is, by Christ’s own promise, and through Himself the first- 
fruits of them that slept, finally and everlastingly to emanci- 
pate us, and so reunite us to those who have either gone 
before us, or shall follow after us, in the mighty and pitiful 
procession of humanity ever slowly marching on towards the 
tomb, 

These great truths, and none but these, meet the deepest 
needs of our souls about death, answer our sores and diff- 
culties, heal our most beautiful anguish, and in our best 
moments—which are given us when we need them—almost 
help us to call it, as St. Francis d’Assisi loved to call it, 
“Sister” Death. Listentothem. ‘ Whoso eateth My flesh 
and drinketh My blood hath eternal life, and I will raise 
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him up at the last day.” ‘‘He that hath the Son hath life, 
and he ‘that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 
“ There is therefore now no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus.” ‘Whosoever liveth and believeth 
in Me shall never die.” 
“Down below, the church to whose poor window 
Glory by the autumnal leaves is lent ; 


And a knot of worshippers is mourning, 
Missing some one at the Sacrament, 


“Down below, cold sunlight on the tombstones, 
And the green wet turf with faded flowers ; 
Winter roses, once like young hopes burning, 
Now beneath the ivy dripped with showers. 


“Up above, the host no man can number, 

In white robes, a palm in every hand ; 
Each some work sublime for ever working 
In the spacious tracts of that great land. 


‘Up above, the thoughts that know no anguish, 
Tender care, sweet love for us below ; 
Noble pity, free from anxious terror, 
Larger love without a touch of woe.” 
(Bishop Alexander.) 

I said there is a significant inference from this great 
saying of Christ. It is this: the continuity of the Christian’s 
life, in its essence, in its aim, in its worship, in its activity, 
in its sanctity, in its gladness. ‘The life here and hereafter 
is the same—God dwelling in the soul. The aim here and 
there is the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. The 
common worship is the same, though there will be no temple 
there. “Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and His Father, be glory and dominion.” The 
activity is the same. If in Paradise we think of it as rest, 
it is that kind of rest which soothes and girds for coming 
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action. In the resurrection-life we shall serve Him day 
and night in His temple, hungering no more, thirsting no 
more. The sanctity will be the same; for then, as now, it 
will be the image of Jesus Christ reproduced in us, only 
perfectly, and without spot of sin. The joy will be the 
same. Joy in God, and in serving Him. The new song 
we shall sing will be but our present one with another 
stanza to it. For death will be behind, and we shall. see 
the Lamb that was slain. And as we stand on the sea of 
glass mingled with fire—our foe behind us and Canaan 
before—we shall strike on our harps even a nobler melody 
than Miriam struck in the days of old. And this thought 
of the continuity of our life is a very practical one, for the 
activities we initiate, the friendships we form, the hopes we 
indulge, the knowledge we acquire. 

Life is so short, some say, and so uncertain. Is there 
really much use in commencing enterprises, of which 
perhaps only the foundations may be laid before we are 
roughly summoned away, and must perish, like a child’s 
castle on the sand, when the devouring tide sweeps all away ? 
Love is natural to us, essential even. We are made to 
love. We cannot help it. But sometimes we frigidly 
reason with ourselves about the folly of weaving ties, 
which when broken—and they are sure to be broken 
some day—work and twist like cruel setons in our 
tortured heart. We have hopes, generous, reasonable, 
noble; but presently we become almost ashamed of them. 
The frost steals into our garden before the June nights are 
over; we say in our haste we will never plant flowers 
again. As for knowledge, at the best it is but fragmentary, 
constantly interrupted by sordid needs and conventional 
proprieties, by scanty leisure, and the torpor of the weary 
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brain. Just when we are beginning to discover how little 
we can know and how little we do know, and there is 
rapture as well as melancholy in the discovery, the book 
becomes suddenly dusty on an upper shelf; the midnight 
lamp ceases to tell the passer-by that a thinker is busy; 
the tired head is quiet on the last pillow it will ever press ; 
the book is unfinished, the invention but half worked out ; 
for jealous, envious Death is making yet more darkness. 
But faith, which unites us to Christ, and builds us up 
into Him, which apprehends His purpose, and sees His 
glory, has a very different voice to this, and a far loftier 
one, in harmony with the voice of Him who says, “ Behold, 
I make allthings new.” Death, which to those out of Christ 
is a state, for those in Christ is but an event in life; not 
even interrupting it, but simply severing its visible asso- 
ciation with earth; not, indeed, at all parting us from the 
possession of each other, only from the society of each 
other. Those who have left us are still in the Father’s 
house, but in another story of it. Our human earthly duties, 
whatever they be, homely or august, public or remote from 
men, are, when faithfully and truly done, links in the great 
chain and girdle of immortal activities, which death trans- 
figures rather than destroys, which educate and discipline us 
for those tasks and offices of service which God’s wisdom is 
preparing for those who love Him. If there be a God, and 
if He be a God of order and of purpose, most of all, if He 
be a Father—and for Christians, at least, this ought not be 
too much to assume—we may rest assured that the enigmas 
of life will one day have their solution, and the fragments 
of life their skilful piecing into a true harmony; its dis- 
cipline will bring it full recompense, its sorrowful partings 
a joyful compensation in the final concourse and everlasting 
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companionship of radiant souls. In nature they say there 
is no waste, though there often seems to be; and in the 
higher sphere of a redeemed creation, God will justify 
Himself to those who wait for Him, and can patiently 
trust the silence of His veiled face. 

This gospel of the Resurrection is the greatest force of 
all that is best in humanity. Over the miglity murmur of a 
turbulent and weeping world there still sounds to us this 
voice of the risen Jesus, sweet as the dropping of the honey- 
comb, solemn as the sound of many waters—for us who 
have yet to get death over, for all who have died and shall 
die, until death is swallowed up at the coming of the King. 

‘‘T am the Resurrection, and the Life : he that believeth 
in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die. Believest 
thou this—believest thou this?” 
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© Alas! in the real life, how are we to know when 1 
our end?” ; : ; 


mie. OPENING: OF. THE- BOOKS; 


Preached in Winchester Cathedral, Advent Sunday, 1892. 


** And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God; and the 
books were opened.” —REV. xx. 12. 


Two things are told us here, of more moment than any- 
thing else in the world. ‘They are told us, moreover, on 
the personal authority of one who knew—knew because he 
had seen. St. John had passed behind the veil, which so 
inexorably, yet, it may be, so slightly, separates the visible 
and the invisible worlds, and he came back to tell the tale, 
which is short, disappointingly short, yet all, perhaps, that 
human language could express, or human understandings 
apprehend. The dead live with God, and the dead are 
judged. ‘These truths, I say, not only transcend all others, 
but modify and transfigure all others.! 

The event we call death, right in front of us all, and 
which one day or other will assuredly visit ourselves, does 
not terminate existence ; it simply translates it into a region 
beyond sense, there to be emancipated and made perfect. 
About the life which we now live in the flesh, which often 
seems so trivial and commonplace, and is so easily for- 
gotten, we are to be judged by the living God. 


1 See Bishop Phillips Brooks’ Twenty Sermons,” p. 60, 
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Our text tells us of the dead, the Judge, the books, 
the end. 

I, When we think of the dead, of their number, their 
diversity, their separateness, their society, the fancy reels 
before the awful vision, the reason is tempted to ask if it 

- can be literally true. 

Since Abel died until the moment when I spoke my 
text, what a countless army has tramped, sadly but in- 
evitably, through the valley of the shadow of death, till the 
corner. was turned and the angel beckoned them. Take 
some of the central names of history, and cluster round 
them the millions whom they blessed, or ruled, or slew, 
and they will seem but specks in the great firmament of 
humanity, by their faint gleaming helping us to understand 
the millions behind of whom we know nothing, except that 
they lived, suffered, and disappeared. The Ptolemies and 
the Caliphs ; the awful monarchs who ruled on the banks of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates and the Nile; the emperors 
who, by the waters of the Tiber, conquered and robbed the 
world; Attila and Tamerlane ; Ivan the terrible and Beli- 
sarius the unfortunate; the Moors and the Huns; the 
Crusaders and the Turks; Frederick the Great and Napo- 
leon the First; the countless myriads of China and India ; 
Africa and the islands of the sea ; and then the world across 
the Atlantic, with its buried strata of civilizations and races 
of which the West knows nothing ;—what a mighty crowd, 
not yet complete, presently to stand before God, for its 
reward or its doom ! 

But the interest equals the awfulness. Each human 
soul there is distinct from every other human soul—will 
have had its personal history, and conflicts, and oppor- 
tunities, and duties. ‘To each was given its number of 
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days, and its term of probation. Then the clock struck, 
and it was called away. ‘They are together, “small and 
great,” as the apostle calls them; we know not if ranked and 
placed by any moral law ; certainly not described here as in 
the Lord’s own parable, separated one from the other, as a 
shepherd divides the sheep from the goats, yet secretly and ° 
severally and inevitably separating themselves as the search- 
ing light falls on them from the white throne of God. For 
they stand before God. 

II. Here a word of explanation may be useful to recon- 
cile what St. John saw with what his Lord declared. Christ 
most distinctly taught that He is to be Judge, because He 
is the Son of man. “As the Father hath life in Himself, 
so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself; and 
hath given Him authority to execute judgment also, because 
He is the Son of Man.” Also in the solemn parable of the 
last judgment, it is the Son of Man who is to come in His 
glory, and to sit on the throne of His glory, and all the 
holy angels with Him. For as Son of Man He has had 
entire experience of the trials and sorrows of humanity. 
He has met temptation, and endured hardship, and wept 
tears, and tasted death. “We have not an high ‘priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” Now that High Priest is also to be Judge. But this 
Son of man is also Son of God! If human experience, 
in one aspect of His office, is essential to His right- 
eousness ; on another side, infinite knowledge is indispen- 
sable for the fulfilment of His task. But for the fact that 
He not only understands man, but also has become the 
Head of humanity, and that each atom of that countless 
throng has been created, and redeemed, and known, and 
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ruled, and chastened, and at last sent for by Him who in 
His Incarnate Person unites the almightiness of God with 
the personal experience of man, how could He judge us 
and pronounce. our doom justly? Unto God, however, as 
we stand before Him in that day, all things will be naked 
and open, known and present, complete and true. 

III, The books will be opened. A figure, of course! 
but what is it that the figure means? Five things, I sup- 
pose—memory, conscience, character, privilege, and law. 

Memory—that wonderful, undefinable, insoluble func- 
tion, so artificial and so treacherous, ever so dependent 
on physical conditions, often curiously impaired by 
mental wealth, the servant of our will and yet its rebel, 
failing us when we most need it, torturing us when we 
could wish the past drowned in the depths of the sea,—this 
memory, I suppose, when we put off mortality, will flood 
and overwhelm our spirits ; our life-course will suddenly 
be all before us, and with each most trifling incident our 
personal history will be found to have been indelibly 
written on the walls of our own mind. 

Conscience will wake, drugged no longer, partial no 
longer. We can silence it now if we will, and make our 
own code of laws for it, and be deaf to it when it displeases 
us, or, what is worse still, coax or force it into a courtly 
guest that never is so uncivil as to reproach us, or to say 
us nay. When we see the Judge, all these deceits and 
phantasms will be swept away in one tremendous moment ; 
we shall see ourselves as we really are, and as God has 
ever seen us; but “ who may abide the day of His coming, 
and who shall stand when He appeareth ?” 

There is character. What we shall be then, will be 
the moral and spiritual result of our entire conscious lives, 
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Just as the washing of a pebble on the shore, or the flight 
of a condor on the Andes, or the hurricane that devastates 
a forest, or even the soft sweet murmur of a turtle-dove in 
spring, makes its mark and leaves its impression on the 
entire material universe, so nothing that we do or say, or 
think or wish, but leaves an impression of some kind on 
our spiritual being. The loftiest saint and the foulest 
sinner will each be the workmanship of his own actions. 
As we live we die; as we die we are judged. We shall 
have either dug our grave or earned our crown. “He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still: and he which is 
filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is righteous, let 
him be righteous still: and he that is holy, let him be 
holy still, And behold, I come quickly; and My reward 
is with Me, to give every man according as his work 
shall be.” 

Then there is privilege, which I suppose to be the idea 
contained under the figure of the book of life. This book 
is not, I take it, applicable to ancient pagandom or modern 
heathendom, or to any of those who have lived and died 
outside the opportunities of Christ. It refers specially to 
those who have been outwardly admitted into the fellowship 
of Christ’s body; to whom, with more or less fulness and 
frequency and power, Christ has been presented as Saviour 
and Lord; about whom it will be possible and true for 
Him to say, “Ye would not come unto Me that ye might 
have life.” When the Lord says to the Church at Sardis, 
“He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment ; and I will not blot his name out of the book 
of life,” we see a fact, not a hope: there is plain warning 
of what must happen were the Church to deserve it, and 
no mere dramatic threat of something which could never 
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happen. It tells us of a book in which names are written, 
for the Saviour yearned for their salvation; and a book 
out of which names can be blotted, for the only thing 
that separates from the love of God is wilful and repeated 
sin. 

“And Moses returned unto the Lord, and said, Oh, 
this people have sinned a great sin, and have made them 
gods of gold. Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their sin— ; 
and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book which 
Thou hast written. And the Lord said unto Moses, Whoso- 
ever hath sinned against Me, him will I blot out of My 
book.” 

Once more, there is the book of the Divine Law and 
Will, written and unwritten, from which there will be no 
escape, which no one then will try to explain away, 
or pretend it was not for him. “Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but My words shall not pass away;” “He 
that rejecteth Me, and receiveth not My words, hath One 
that judgeth him: the word that I have spoken, the same 
shall judge him in the last day.” 

IV. Then the end. Listen to the beloved apostle of love, 
who leaned on Jesus’ breast at supper—the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. “They were judged every man according to 
their works . . . and whosoever was not found written in the 
book of life was cast into the lake of fire.” My brethren, 
the gospel has its terrible side as well as its pitiful. We read 
of the love of Christ which passeth knowledge; we read 
also, and in this very book, of the wrath of the Lamb. We 
must not impoverish our holy faith of all its warnings, and 
dwell only on its exceeding precious promises. Against 
human accommodations and modern standards of divine 
righteousness we must set the words of Scripture and the 
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severity of Christ. Retribution is inevitable, if sin is sinful, 
and if character is permanent. Fire is a striking illustration 
of the agony of self-reproach, and of the awful tyranny of 
indulged evil. It is not for us to try to be wise beyond 
what is written, or to peer with a perilous inquisitiveness 
into the secrets of that future discipline which, for wise 
purposes of His own, the Judge of all the earth has not 
made plain to man. This we are sure of, “Now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation ;” and how shall 
we escape if we neglect it? Can there be a second cross 
in the life to come, with another Saviour on whom to cast 
the burden of unrepented sins ? 

To conclude: 1. In the last judgment we shall all stand 
together before the Judge. My brethren, do we sufficiently 
understand that severally and separately we are all standing 
before Him now? We are always standing before Him, 
and by the self-acting, inevitable process of His pene- 
trating righteousness He is always judging us. It has 
been strikingly observed that in all departments of life 
we are brought face to face with ideal standards, which 
are just so many tribunals before which even now we live 
and are judged. ‘The child stands before his parents, the 
poet before nature, the preacher before the Word of God, 
the legislator before justice. Our final and aggregate judg- 
ment is accumulating moment by moment before God, 
though unspoken and secret. The verdict will be declared 
when the Judge comes in His glory, but it is being earned 
now. How this thought should solemnize life while it 
dignifies it, steady it while it matures it for the final 
reward, compensate it for unjust censures and withheld 
commendation, enrich it with the hope of glory in the 
presence of the King! 
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2. For, in a very real sense, while human judgment must 
be imperfect, and shallow, and one-sided, and tainted with 
prejudice, and too often on the severe side, it is never- 
theless inevitable, being the simple process of the sense of 
right and wrong within us. Not to exercise it might mean 
levity, and indifference to evil, ‘The same apostle who has 
said, “ Judge nothing before the time until the Lord come,” 
has also said, “‘ He that is spiritual judgeth all things.” We 
are to mature our judgments, though not always to express 
them ; we ought to judge acts, we must not judge motives. 
We never see more than part of a subject, and we should 
be slow to condemn, unless all the facts are before us. 
Charity should mellow us; the consciousness of our own 
infirmities should make us humble and tender with our 
brethren. Nevertheless, human opinion, rash and hasty 
as it may sometimes be, is a real bulwark and protection 
to human society. On the whole, its verdicts are right, 
though severe; each in turn suffers from them, but the 
community is saved. 

Once more, St. John tells us at the beginning of the 
Apocalypse, ‘‘ Every eye shall see Him, and they also 
which pierced Him, and all kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of Him.” My brethren, you who know Him 
and love Him, have you ever seriously asked yourselves, 
when first you behold Him, what your feeling will be? St. 
John, we know, fell at His feet as dead. When the vision 
of that awful holiness and majestic beauty first strikes on. 
the soul, it will be a strange mingling of agony and 
rapture ; agony that we should have thought so lightly of 
Him and so grievously have sinned against His wonderful 
love, rapture that we possess Him at last. We cannot 
possibly imagine what it will be to be face to face for the 
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first time in the body with the visible incarnate righteous- 
ness of God. We shall not wish to flee from it ; in a sense 
we shall welcome it. It may be only for a moment, but in 
that tremendous moment we shall seem to live many lives. 
Now we have such shallow thoughts of sin, and such feeble 
longings after holiness. Our sacrifices are so few, and our 
devotion so cold. But when we see Him as He is, and by 
seeing Him are transformed into the glory of His likeness, 
the pain of the resurrection-birth, though quick, may be a 
keen anguish.? 

Lastly, there will be no terror, only unspeakable rever- 
ence. We shall not fear, for “perfect love casteth out fear ;” 
and this same apostle tells us “that we may have boldness” 
—or freedom of speech—“ in the day of judgment: because 
as He is, so are we in this world.” By freedom of speech 
is meant, I conceive, the song of Moses and of the 
Lamb, and as in woeful contrast with the dumbness and 
speechlessness of those who have already condemned 
themselves, and listened to what is but the approved 
verdict of their own consciences. They will then have 
no excuses to make for having neglected the King’s 
invitation : no wedding garment will again be offered for 
the marriage supper of the Lamb. Isaiah says, “‘ He will 
swallow up death in victory, and the Lord God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces, .. . . And it shall be 
said in that day, Lo, this is our God; we have waited 
for Him, and He will save us: this is the Lord; we 
have waited for Him, we will be glad and rejoice in His 
salvation.” 

You are now living on earth. Are you living to God or 


1 This thought will be found much more strikingly expressed in the 
‘¢ Dream of Gerontius.” 
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to self? Do you feel that Christ has any claim on you? 
Are you in any real sense, inadequate and insignificant as 
it may be, striving to live for His glory? Will you have 
anything to show Him that you have done for Him, any 
usury for the gifts and opportunities you enjoy ? 

Some day you will die; but no one knows, save God, 
how, and when, and where. Are you fit to die? To the 
Christian it is merely putting cff a garment, and going into 
another room, and leaving friends here for friends elsewhere 
—a, journey from which you will not return, but to a Father’s 
house with many mansions. Have you cast your sins on 
your Saviour? Have you surrendered to Him your life? 
Can you say, “I know whom I have believed,” and that 
“Though I pass through the valley of the shadow of death, 
Thou art with me”? Are you in any real sense using your 
gifts, your opportunities, your leisure, your reason, for His 
glory? 

You will be judged. Will the Judge claim you as His 
possession, welcome you as His disciple, crown you as 
His servant, invite you into His joy? or will He say, “TI 
know you not, depart from Me”? 

“And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God; and the books were opened.” 
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THE VISION OF GOD. 


Preached in Rochester Cathedral, December 3, 1890. 


“« And they shall see His face; and His Name shall be in their 

foreheads.” —REV. xxii. 4. 
ScHOLARs differ, as often elsewhere they differ, about the 
time of this seeing of God. Is it the final reward of the 
beatific vision, when the purged eyes shall see the King 
in his beauty, and, like Bartimzeus of old, look up at that 
ineffable and solemn and tender face with wonder and 
self-abasement ; or is it that insight and contemplation of 
faith, whereby the eye of the regenerate spirit, “‘ beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, is changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord” ? 

In truth it is both, and if there are not both, there will 
be neither. We must see Him here, or we shall never see 
Him after death, save as they shall see Him who will wail 
because of*Him. Heaven, which is the vision of God, 
must begin in us now if it is to be fulfilled to us hereafter ; 
the heavenly places mean the invisible presence of the in- 
visible God, 

The text—promise, shall I not call it?—contains two 
chief ideas: the vision and the result. 
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I. The vision. “They shall see His face.” 

Advent—the Second Advent, that is—implies three 
separated, though connected epochs: the anticipation ; 
the judgment ; the glory. For each of these there is a 
special vision of God, exceptionally, though not exclusively, 
belonging to it. And while each of the three in measure 
and degree is more or less appreciated and recognized by 
the devout spirit, the time of judgment has a wider and 
deeper comprehension than the time of waiting; and all 
three unite and culminate in the last. 

To see God, is not to behold Him with the organs of 
sense. In this meaning, ‘‘No man hath seen God at any 
time ”—ever can, ever will see Him. It is to apprehend 
Him in His purpose and attributes and character. In 
other-words, to observe His order, and accept His righteous- 
ness, and know His love. What we, who are between the 
Advents, have to do, is continually and reverently, and 
even thankfully, to cultivate the sense of a divine superin- 
tending will; to live moment by moment in the awful but 
sustaining presence of the moral Governor of the world ; 
and ever to be sure, even though clouds and darkness are 
round about Him, justice and judgment are the habitation 
of His seat. We all deeply need in this time of ours— 
Christian men especially, if they would shine as lights in 
the world—to appreciate and cultivate and pass on the 
deep and imperturbable conviction that we are not help- 
lessly drifting in the abyss of a moral chaos, but that this 
wonderful, beautiful, sorrowful, perplexing world is being 
ruled by no iron hand, by no stolid fate, by no arbitrary 
tyrant, by no unstable caprice, but by a Father, who, 
while He does not now choose to give account of any of 
His matters to those who must learn to trust before they 
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can understand, will give account of them presently, will 
justify Himself before the universe as wise and just and _ 
good. Let us confess it is not always easy to trace this 
order, or to comprehend it. Gordon dies—perhaps does 
more for us by dying than by living; but the question 
comes, Why was he let die? Are there so many of such 
that the world can easily spare them? The waste places 
of humanity, not only in Africa but in England, reek with 
seeds of moral pestilence. The nation’s conscience is 
stirred for a moment, and then slumbers again. It takes 
a woefully long time not only to discover the remedies, but 
to apply them. When the healing comes, we so often hear 
the paralyzing message, ‘‘Thy daughter is dead; why 
troublest thou the Master?” ‘Too late” burns itself in 
letters of fire on the soul. From the tempter and the op- 
pressor, hundreds of victims and mourners pass daily to 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and where the weary 
are at rest. Wecan only look up above the silent stars, 
and penetrate with an eager and invisible faith to the throne 
of Him who bides His time now, as in the days of His 
flesh ; who, if He seems asleep on a pillow while His 
Church is tossed in the storm, is ready to be aroused by 
her even impatient devotion; who sitteth above the 
waterfloods a King for ever; who bids us wait and trust, 
for He is at the door. 

In judgment we shall see His righteousness ; and do we 
know what that means, and are we likely to be able to bear 
it? As said the prophet of old, “Who may abide the day 
_ of His coming? and who shall stand when He appeareth ? 
for He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ soap.” But 
in judgment we shall come face to face with a spotless 
purity such as no fuller on earth could whiten ; with an 
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ineffable holiness before which the very heavens are not 
clean; with a justice which in- infallible balances will 
weigh the merits and demerits of each human soul ; with 
a love which, while it passeth knowledge, will help us, 
maybe to our despair, to discover what love means. Think 
what the revelation will be when it first bursts upon us in 
that tremendous moment; what the contrast between His 
perfection and our shortcomings, in a gulf that will seem 
to sever the Saviour even from the saved, 

When He comes to judge, seeing Him will make us see 
ourselves, admiring Him will make us loathe ourselves, 
adoring Him will make us abase ourselves ; and yet, if we 
have on this side of death cast ourselves on Him that He 
may save us, yielded ourselves to Him that He may use us, 
contemplated Him and fed on Him in His ordinances that 
He may sanctify us, and committed ourselves to Him that 
He may keep us safe in His everlasting arms, there will be 
no baseness and no remorse in our wonder, and even anguish; 
His righteousness will not crush us, for it will be ours as 
well as His. ‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall 
see Him as He is.” In glory, to which we go when the 
judgment is over, to reign for ever and ever, we shall see 
His love as no one can see it now. There will be the love 
of His providence: ‘“ How that the Lord thy God bare 
thee, as a man doth bear his son, in all the way that 
ye went, until ye came into this place; . . . who went in 
the way before you, to search you out a place to pitch 
your tents in, in fire by night, to show you by what way 
ye should go, and in a cloud by day.” The providence . 
which disappointed us in what was hurtful, only to give 
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us greater blessing in the end; the providence that 
suffered us to go on for a while in the way of our own 
wilfulness, until we had more than enough of it, and crept 
back like tired and truant children into a kind mother’s 
arms ; the providence that chastened us for our profit, that 
we might be partakers of His holiness; the providence 
that prepared us for our duties before we were summoned 
to them, and that purged us of pride and earthliness, to 
make the blessing safe with which He longed to stir our 
joy; the providence which pitied the helplessness of our 
childhood, bore with the petulance of our youth, satisfied 
the necessities of our manhood, dignified and blessed our 
ripening years. We shall see it all and understand it all 
then; the Master’s word will be verified to the full: 
“What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” The psalmist’s experiences will be that of 
each single soul in the great multitude that no man can 
number: “Oh, what great troubles and adversities hast 
thou shown me! Yet didst thou turn again and refresh 
me; yea, and broughtest me from the deep of the earth 
again.” 

But if the love of His providence will seem wonderful, 
how much more wonderful will be the love of His redemp- 
tion! For then we shall see the sinfulness of sin as we 
never saw it before; then we shall see the majesty of the 
Eternal Godhead as we never comprehended it before; then 
we shall see the meaning of salvation as we could not see it 
till it was. ours, all ours—ours in body and soul in the resur- 
rection-glory ; then we shall see to what depth of shame, 
and loneliness, and disappointment, and agony the Redeemer 
stooped, when He took flesh that He might be “‘ the Saviour 
of the world.” ‘Unto Him that loved us, and washed us 
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from our sins in His own blood,” will be the anthem new 
every morning and fresh every night. The more we grow 
‘in the image of God, and are in sympathy with the purpose 
of God, and are jealous for the glory of God, and are 
instructed in the perfection of God, the more amazed shall 
we be that creatures so vile as we could deserve His pity; 
the more will the apostle’s judgment justify itself to us: 
“God commendeth His love to us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

II. Such is the vision. Whatistheresult? ‘‘ His Name 
shall be in their foreheads.” His Name means Himself, 
To paraphrase it in the most direct and simple way, ‘‘God 
shall be seen in their very face.” ‘This, too, has its inchoate 
and partial accomplishment now. In the apostles’ time, 
men took knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus. And as they were stoning Stephen, one who heard 
and wrote of it said of him that his face was as the face 
of an angel; and there are those now—we all know them, 
though there are not too many of them—who by the bright- 
ness in their eye, and the purity in their face, and the 
calmness of their brow, and the gentle dignity of their 
manner—though not only by these—make us feel and know 
that they breathe the air, and wear the dress, and speak 
the language, and frequent the court of the King of 
kings; and who by their words, and deeds, and motives, 
and principles, and sacrifices, and devotion, make the 
discipleship of Christ a real and beautiful confession, and 
the personality of Christ one of the vital forces of the 
world. 

Hereafter it will be more so than ever; yet initially, in 
exact proportion to its sweetness and potency here. Each 
saint in glory will have his new name, and everybody will 
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know it and call him by it. It will be God’s Name and yet 
his own; no one else will have it but he, and it will 
become his through what he has learnt, and used, and 
suffered, and done for the Lord on earth. As the founda- 
tions of the wall of the city will be garnished with all 
manner of precious stones, each saint in that glorified © 
throng will be a separate gem, expressive of its own dis- 
tinct individuality in gifts, in capacities, in experience, 
in holiness. Each, like St. Paul even in his mortal body, 
will bear on him the marks of the Lord Jesus. Each will 
have his own crown, and his own robe, and his own throne, 
and his own service. But the colours of each gem will be 
radiant with the glory of God most high, and in each of 
His precious jewels will sparkle and flash the beauty of 
Him who had for it His own ideal from the foundation 
of the world; who Himself washed it from its daily stains 
in His own most precious blood, as the condition of its 
unity with Him, and as the method of its growing edifica- 
tion unto Him; and thereby will see of the travail of His 
soul and be satisfied in each one of His elect, as they walk 
in white at His side. 

May I press on you some last thoughts which seem 
unspeakably precious for you, and in the truth of which 
I myself strive to live, and humbly hope to die ? 

1. Long, strive, pray, to see more and more of God, as 
your Life, and Hope, and Rest, and exceeding Joy. He is 
to be seen, be sure of that, but only and always in Christ ; 
not at a moment’s notice, nor by repeating a collect or 
two, nor by a cheap service. But He can be seen—really 
felt and seen by the eye of the spirit, just in proportion as 
we hate and resist and overcome sin. Nothing blinds the 
spiritual power of seeing like sin—sin of any kind, whether 
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of the flesh or the spirit. See that you hate the thing 
that is evil. Be very stern with it in yourselves. Be 
pitiful and gentle, but uncompromising with it in others. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God” 
—yes, see God now. There is no blessedness, no dignity, 
no peace, in the world that comes up to his who can 
say, “I have seen God, and He has come to live in my 
heart.” 

2. Again, you must not expect always to see Him with 
the same precision and distinctness and power. The sun 
does not shine in November as it shines in July ; and, besides, 
there is always night for many hours all the year round. 
But He can see you; and when He sees you need it, He 
will show Himself to you as you really desire it. He will 
say, “ Mary!” you will say, “‘ My Lord and my God!” In 
a real sense it is necessary to deserve these revelations of 
God ; and they are usually, though sparingly, given as helps 
and solaces for duty or suffering. We need not make too 
much of them, but we must not make too little of them. 
The recollection of them, when they are over, as with the 
disciples going to Emmaus, helps us to wait till they 
return. 

3. I spoke just now of deserving these beatific glimpses 
of the face of God; and I meant it. But we deserve them 
only by showing our desire for them, and by qualifying our- 
selves to use them when they come. ‘The two conditions of 
deserving them are sacrifice and devotion. Sacrifice means 
capacity for God. For it springs from love ; and “he that 
loveth dwelleth in God, and God in him.” Each soul has 
to take counsel with itself what God is worth at its hands ; 
and what God seems worth, that the soul will give Him. 
God cannot show Himself at all to the blinded soul, and 
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to the half-opened soul He can only show Himself a 
little. But when love unlocks the heart, God is seen as He 
is, so far as mortal eye can see Him, and the soul is filled 
with His glory. There is another way—that of devotion— 
devotion, which includes the constant study of His Word. 
It was as the disciples walked together the first Easter 
evening, conversing of Him, and their hearts full of Him, 
that Jesus joined Himself to them, and walked at their sidé, 
and listened to them when they said, ‘‘ Abide with us,” and 
went in to tarry with them. To be in constant fellowship 
with God, in the conscientious discharge of duty, in the 
practice of gentle charity and truth man with man, in the 
simplicity of spiritual worship, and in the aiming after even 
greater holiness, is the one and the only and the victorious 
secret of living in the presence of God. 

My brethren, in a little while all that now shuts out 
the actual face of Jesus will have disappeared. This 
garment of flesh will have disappeared into the grave. 
These bodily senses, essential to our present condition, 
will be transformed and transfigured in the resurrection- 
glory. We shall see Him face to face, about whom now 
we feebly stammer, like infants learning an alphabet; and 
my last question to you is—When He comes, and you see 
Him at last, and He asks you what you have learnt of 
Him, and done or suffered for Him, what shall you have 
to say? Will He be able to welcome you and to crown 
you; or must He send you into the darkness, with His 
holy, tender face sadly turned away ? 

When that day comes—it is coming, and it may be very 
near—may we be all found together, with His Name on 
our foreheads and His praises on our lips, thankful as 
those who on earth have gone to the house of God together ; 
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to meet again for ever in that blessed city, where there is 
no temple, “for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
are the Temple of it ;” and which hath no need of the sun 
or of the moon to lighten it, “for the glory of God will 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the Light thereof.” 
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Iulws Inbrary, a story 
for girls, 3s. 6d. : 
Old-fashioned Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, 3s. 6d. 

Proverb Stories, 38. 6d. 














ALCOTT, L. M., Recollections 
of my Childhood’s Days, 3s. 6d. 
Silver Pitchers, 3s. 6d. 
— Spinning-wheel Storves, 5s. 
See also Low’s Standard 
Series and Rose Library. 
ALDAM, W.H., Flies and Fly- 
making, with actual specimens on 
cardboard, 638s. 
ALDEN, W. L. See Low’s 
Standard Series. 
| ALFORD, Lavy Martay, 
Needlework as Art, 21s.; 1. p. 848. * 
ALGER, J. G., Englishmen in 
the French Revolution, 7s. Gd. 
Amateur Angler in Dove Dale, 
a three weeks’ holiday, by E. M. 
1s, 67., 1s. and 5s. 
ANDERSEN, H. C., Fairy 
Tales, illust. in colour by EH. V. b. 
25s., new edit. 5s. 
Fairy Tales, by 
| Scandinavian artists, 6s. 
ANDERSON, W., Pictorial 
Arts of Japan, 4 parts, 1683.3 
artist’s proofs, 252s. 
ANDRES, Varnishes, Lacquers, 
Siccatives, ¥ Sealing-waz, 12s. 6d. 
Angler’s strange Experiences, by 
Cotswold Isys, new edit., 3s. 6d. 
ANNESLEY, C., Standard 
Opera Glass, the plots of eighty 
operas, 3rd edit., 2s, 6d. 








illust. 
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Annual Americun Catalogue of 
Books,.1886-89, each 10s. 6d., half 
morocco, 14s. 





1890, cloth, 15s., half 
morocco, cloth sides, 18s. 
Antipodean Notes; a nine 


months’ tour, by Wanderer, 7s. 6d. 
APPLETON, Luropean Guide, 
new edit., 2 parts, 10s. each. 
ARCHER, W., English Drama- 
tists of To-day, 8s. 64, 
ARLOT’S Coach Painting, from 
the French by A. A. Fesquet, 


6s, 

ARMYTAGE, Hon. Mrs., Wars 
of Queen Victoria’s Reign, 5s. 

ARNOLD, E., Birthday Book ; 
by Kath. L. and Constance 
Arnold, 4s. 6d. 

E. L. L., Summer Holiday 

in Scandinavia, 10s. 6d. 

On the Indian Hills, 

Coffee Planting, &c., 2 vols. 24s. 

R., Ammonia and Ammo- 
nium Compounds, illust. 5s. 

Artistic Japan, text, woodcuts, 
and coloured plates, vols, I.-VI., 
15s. each. 

ASBJORNSEN, P. C., Round 
the Yule Log, 7s. Gd. ; new edit, 5s. 

ASHE, R. P., Two Kings of 
Uganda; six years in Hastern 
Equatorial Africa, 6s. ; new edit. 
3s. 6d. 

—— Uganda, England’s latest 
Charge, stiff cover, ls. 

ASHTON, F. T., Designing 
fancy Cotton and Woollen Cloths, 
illust. 50s. 

ATCHISON, C. C., Winter 
Oruise in Summer Seas; ‘how I 
found ” health, 16s. 

ATKINSON, J. B. Overbeck. 
See Great Artists, 

ATTWELL, Italian Masters, 
especially in the National Gal- 
lery, 8s. 6d, 
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AUDSLEY, G. A. Chromo- 


lithography, 44 coloured plates 

and text, 63s. 

Ornamental Arts of Japan, 

2 vols. morocco, 231. 2s. ; four 

parts, 151. 15s. 

W. and G. A., Ornament 
in all Styles, 31s. 6d. 

AUERBACH, B., Brigitta (B. 
Tauchnitz), 2s.; sswed, 1s. 6d. 











On the Height (B. 
Tauchnitz), 3 vols. 6s.; sewed, 
4s. 6d. 





Spinoza (B. Tauchnitz), 
2 vols. 4s. 


AUSTRALIA. See F.Countries. 
AUSTRIA. See F. Countries. 
Autumn Cruise in the Algean, 


@ by oneof the party. See ‘* Fitz- 
® patrick. 4 


BACH. See Great Musicians. 

BACON. See English Philoso- 
phers. 

Detta, Biography, 10s. 6d. 

BADDELEY, W. Sr. Ctatr, 
Love’s Vintage; sonnets and 
lyrics, 5s. 

Tchay and Chianti, a 


short visit to Russiaand Finland, 


5s. 
Travel-tide, 7s. 6d. 
BAKER, James, John Westa- 
cott, new edit. 6s. and 8s. 6d. 
BALDWIN, J., Story of Steg- 
fried, illust. 6s. 
Story of Roland, illust. 6s. 
Story of the Golden Age, 
illust. 6s. 
J. D., Ancient America, 
illust. 10s. 6d. 
Ballad Stories. See Bayard 
Series. 
Ballads of the Cid, edited by 
Rev. Gerrard Lewis, 3s. 6d. 
BALLANTYNE, T., Hssays. 


See Bayard Series. 
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BALLIN, Apa S., Science of 


Dress, illust. 6s. 


BAMFORD, A. J., 
and Tails, 7s. 6d. 

BANCROFT, G., History of 
America, new edit. 6 vols. 73s. 6d. 

Barbizon Painters, by J. W. 
Mollett—I. Millet, T. Rousseau, 
and Diaz, 3s. 6d. II. Corot, 
Daubigny and Dupré, 3s. 6d.; 
the two in one vol. 7s. 6d. 

BARING-GOULD. See Foreign 
Countries, 

BARLOW, A., Weaving, new 
edit. 25s. 

P. W., Kaipara, New Z.,6s. 

W., Matter and Force, 
12s. 


BARRETT. See Gr. Musicians. 
BARROW, J., Mountain 


Ascents, new edit. 5s. 

BASSETT, Legends of the Sea, 
Ts. 6d. 

BATHGATE, A., Wazttaruna, 
New Zealand, 5s. 

Bayard Series, edited by the 
late J. Hain Friswell; flexible 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each. 

Chevalier Bayard, by Berville. 

De Joinville, St. Louis. 

Essays of Cowley. 

Abdallah, by Laboullaye. 

Table-Talk of Napoleon. 

Vathek, by Beckford. 

Cavalier and Puritan Songs. 

Words of Wellington. 

Johnson’s Rasselas. 

Hazlitt’s Round Table. 

Browne’s Religio Medici. 

Ballad Stories of the Affections, by 
Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge’s Christabel, &c. 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Essays in Mosaic, by T. Bailan- 
tyne. 

My Uncle Toby. 

Rochefoucauld, Reflections. 

Socrates, Memoirs from Xenophon. 

Prince Albert’s Precepts. 


© 


Turbans 








BEACONSFIELD, Public Life, 
3s. 6d. : 

See also Prime Ministers. 

BEAUGRAND, Young Natu- 


ralists, new edit. 5s. 





‘BECKER, A.L., First German 


Book, 1s,; Ewercises, 1s.; Key to 
both, 2s. 6d.; German Idioms, 
1s. 6d. 

BECKFORD. See Bayard Series. 

BEECHER, H. W., Biography, 
new edit. 10s. 6d. 

BEETHOVEN. See Great 
Musicians. 

BEHNKE, E., Child’s Voice, 
3s. 6d. 

BELL, Obeah, Witcheraft in te 
West Indies, 2s. 6d. 

BELLENGER & WITCOMB'S 
French and Engush Conversations, 
new edit. Paris, bds. 2s. 

BENJAMIN, Atlantic Islands 
as health, §c., resorts. 16s, 

BERLIOZ. See Gr. Musicians, 

BERVILLE., See Bayard Series. 

BIART, Young . Naturalist, 
new edit. 7s. 6d. 

Involuntary Voyage, 7s.6d. 

and 5s. 

Two Friends, translated by 
Mary de Hauteville, 7s. 6d. 
See also Low’s Standard Books, 

BICKERSTETH, ASHLEY, 
B.A., Outlines of Roman History, 
2s. 6d. 

E. H., Exon., Clergyman 

in his Home, 1s. 

From Year to Year, 

original poetical pieces, morocco 

or calf, 10s. 6d.; padded roan, 6s. ; 

roan, 5s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hymnal Companion, full 

lists post free. 

Master’s Home Call, new 

edit. 1s. 

Octaveof Hymns, sewn, 3d., 

with music, ls, 
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BICKERSTETH, E. H., Exon., 
Reef, Parables, &c., illust. 7s. 6d. 
and 2s. 6d. 

Shadowed Home, n. ed. 5s. 


BIGELOW, Joun, France and 


the Confederate Navy, .an inter- 
national episode, 7s. 6d. 
BILBROUGH, ’Twixt France 
and Spain, 7s. 6d. 
BILLROTH, Care of the Sick, 6s. 
BIRD, F. J., Dyer’s Companion, 


42s. 

F.8., Land of Dykes and 
-Windmills, 12s. 6d. 
H.E., Chess Practice, 2s.6d. 
BISHOP. See Nursing Record 


Series. 
BLACK, Rossrt, Horse Racing 
in France, 14s. 
W., Donald Ross of 
Heimra, 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Novels, new and uniform 
edition in monthly vols. 2s. 6d. ea. 
See Low’s Standard Novels. 
BLACKBURN, C. F., Cata- 
logue Titles, Index Entries, &c. 14s. 
H., Art in the Mountains, 
new edit, 5s. 
- Artists and Arabs, 7s. 6d. 
Breton Folk, new issue, 
10s. 6d. 
Harz Mountains, 12s. 
Normandy Picturesque, 











=a 























16s, 





Pyrenees, illust. by Gus- 
tave Doré, new edit. 7s. 6d. 
BLACKMORE, R.D., Georgics, 
4s. 6d. ; cheap edit. 1s. 
Lorna Doone, édit. de luxe, 
35s., 81s. 6d. & 21s. 
Lorna Doone, illust. by 
W. Small, 7s. 6d, 
— Springhaven, illust. 12s. ; 
new edit. 7s, 6d. & 6s. 
See also Low’s Standard 
Novels, 














BLAIKIE, How to get Strang, 
new edit. 5s. 

Sound Bodies for our Boys 
and Girls, 2s. 6d. 

BLOOMFIELD. 
Editions. _ 

Bobby, a Story, by Vesper, 1s. 

BOCK, Head Hunters of Borneo, 
36s. 





See Choice 





Temples § Elephants, 21s. 

BONAPARTE, Map. Patrzr- 
son, Life, 10s. 6d. 

BONWICK, Jamas, Oolonial 
Days, 2s. 6d. 

Colonies, 1s. ea. ; 1 vol. 5s. 

Daily Life of the Tas- 

manians, 12s. 6d. 

First Twenty Years of 

Australia, 5s, 

Last ofthe Tasmanians, 16s. 

Port Philip, 21s. 

Lost Tasmanian Race, 4s. 

BOSANQUET, C., Blossoms 
from the King’s Garden, 6s. 

Jehoshaphat, 1s. 

Lenten Meditations, I. 
1s. 6d. ; IL. 2s. 

Tender Grass for Lambs, 
2s. 6d. 

BOULTON, NV. W. Rebellions, 
Canadian life, 9s. 

BOURKE, On the Border with 
Crook, illust., roy. 8vo, 21s. 

SnakeDance of Arizona,21s. 

BOUSSENARD, See Low’s 
Standard Books. 

BOWEN, F., Modern Philo- 
sophy, new ed. 16s. 

BOWER. See English Philo- 
sophers, 

Law of Electric Lighting, 
12s, 6d. 

BOYESEN, H. H., Against 
Heavy Odds, 58, 

— History of Norway, 78. 6d. 
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BOYESE!M, Modern Vikings, 6s. 
Boy’s Froissart, King Arthur, 
Mabinogian, Percy, see “ Lanier.’’ 
BRADSHAW, New Zealand 
as it is, 12s. 6d. 
NewZealand of To-day,14s. 
BRANNT, Fats and Oils, 35s. 
Soap and Candles, 35s. 
Vinegar, Acetates, 25s. 
Distillation of Alcohol, 
12s. 6d. 
Metal Worker’s Receipts, 
12s. 6d. 

Metallic Alloys, 12s. 6d. 
and WAHL, Techno- 
Chemical Receipt Book, 10s. 6d. 
BRASSEY, Lapy, Tahiti, 21s. 
BREMONT. See Low’s Stan- 

dard Novels. 
BRETON, Juss, Life of an 
Artist, an autobiography, 7s. 6d. 
BRISSE, Menus and Recipes, 
new edit. 5s. 
Britons in Brittany, by G. H.F. 
yo 2860, 
BROCK-ARNOLD. See Great 
Artists. 
BROOKS, Noa, Boy Settlers, 


6s. 
BROWN, A. J., Rejected of 
Men, 3s. 6d. 
A. 8. Madeira and Canary 
Islands for Invalids, 2s. 6d. 
































Northern Atlantic, for 
travellers, 4s. 6d. 

ROBERT. See, Low’s 
Standard Novels. 

BROWNE, Lennox, and 


BEHNKE, Voice, Song, & Speech, 
15s. ; new edit. 5s. 


Voice Use, 3s. 6d. 








BRYCE, G., Manitoba, 7s. 6d. 
Short. History of the 
Canadian People, 7s. 6d. 





SmrT. See Bayard Series. | 


BUCHANAN, R. See Bayard 


Series. 


BULKELEY, Owen T., Lesser 
Antilles, 2s. 6d. 


“BUNYAN. See Low’s Stan- 


dard Series. 

BURDETT-COUTTS, Brook- 
Jjield Stud, 5s. 

BURGOYNE, Operations in 
Egypt, 5s. 

BURNABY, F. See 
Standard Library. 

Mrs., High Alps in Win- 
ter, 14s. 

BURNLEY, Janus, History of 
Wool, 21s, 

BUTLER, Con. Sir W. F., 
Campaign of the Cataracts, 18s. 

Red Cloud, 7s. 6d. & 5s. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Books. 

BUXTON, Eruet M. Wimot, 
Wee Foik, 5s. 

See also Illust Text Books. 

BYNNER. See Low’s Stan- 
dard Novels. 

CABLE, G. W., Bonaventure, 5s. 

CADOGAN, Lavy A., Drawing- 
room Comedies, illust. 10s. 6d., 
acting edit. 6d. 

Illustrated Games of 

Patience, col. diagrams, 12s. 6d. 

New Games of Patience, 
with coloured diagrams, 12s. 6d. 

CAHUN. See Low’s Standard 
Books, 

CALDECOTT, RANDOLPH, 
Memoir, by H. Blackburn, new 
edit. 7s. 6d. and 5s. 

Sketches, pict. bds. 2s. 6d. 

CALL, Annitz Payson, Power 
through Repose, 3s. 6d. 

CALLAN, H., M.A., Wander- 
ings on Wheel and Foot through 
Europe, 1s. 6d. 

Cambridge Trifles, 28. 6d. 


Low’s 
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Cambridge Staircase, 2s. 6d. 
CAMPBELL, Lapy. Coty, 
Book of the Running Brook, 5s. 

T. See Choice Editions, 
CANTERBURY, ArcusisuHopr. 
See Preachers. 
CARLETON, Wit, 
Ballads, illust. 12s. 6d. 
City Legends, ill. 12s. 6d. 
Farm Festivals, ill. 12s. 6d. 
See also Rose Library. 
CARLYLE, Irish Journey in 
1849, 7s. 6d. 
CARNEGIE, Anprew, Ameri- 


can Four-in-hand in Britain, 
10s. 6d.; also ls. 


Round the World, 10s. 6d. 

Triumphant Democracy, 
6s.; new edit. 1s. 6d.; paper, ls. 

CAROVE, Story without an 
End, illust. by H. V. B., 7s. 6d. 

Celebrated Racehorses, 4 vols. 
126s. 

CELIERE. See Low’s Stan- 
dard Books. 

' Changed Cross, &c., poems, 28.6d. 

Chant-book Companion to the 
Common Prayer, 2s.; organed. 4s. 

CHAPIN, Alountaineering in 
Colorado, 10s. 6d. 

CHAPLIN, J.G., Bookkeeping, 
2s. 6d. 

CHATTOCK, Notes on Etching 
new edit. 10s. 6d. 





City 




















CHERUBINI. See Great 
Musicians. 
CHESTERFIELD. See Ba- 


yard Series. 

Choice Editions of choice books, 
illustrated by C. W. Cope, R.A., 

‘ 1], Creswick, R.A., E. Dancan, 
Birket Foster, J. C. Horsley, 
A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, 
R.A., C, Stonehouse, F. Tayler, 
G. Thomas, H. G. Townsend, | 


Choice Editions—continued. 


EK. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, 

&c., cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 

2s. 6d. each; re-issue, 1s. each. 
Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray’s Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keats’ Hve of St. Agnes. 
Milton’s Allegro. 
Poetry of Nature, by H. Weir. 
Rogers’ Pleasures of Memory. 
Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. 
Elizabethan Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson’s May Queen. 
Wordsworth’s Pastoral Poems. 


CHREIMAN, Physical Culture 
of Women, 1s. 

CLARK, A., A Dark Flace of 
the Earth, 6s. 





Mrs. K. M., Southern 
Cross Fairy Tale, 5s. 
CLARKE, C. C., Writers, 


and Letters, 10s. 6d. 

Prroy, Three Diggers, 6s. 

Valley Council ; trom T. 
Bateman’s Journal, 6s. 

Classified Catalogue of English- 
printed Educational Works, 3rd 
edit. 6s. 

Claude le Lorrain. See Great 
Artists. 

CLOUGH, A. H., Plutarch’s 
Lives, one vol. 18s. 

COLERIDGH, C. R., English 
Squire, 6s. 

S.T. See Choice Editions 
and Bayard Series. 

COLLINGWOOD, H. 
Low’s Standard Books. 

COLLINSON, Adm. Sm R., 
H.M.8. Enterprise in Search of 
Franklin, 14s. 

CONDER, J., Flowers of Japan; 


Decoration, coloured Japanese 
Plates, 42s. nett, 











See 
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CORREGGIO. 
Artists. 

COWLEY. See Bayard Series. 

COX, Davm. See Great Artists. 


See Great 


COZZENS, F., American 
Yachts, pfs. 211.; art. pfs. 311, 10s. 
— See also Low’s Standard 
Books. 
CRADDOCK. See 
Standard Novels. 
CREW, B. J., Petroleum, 21s. 
CRISTIANI, R. S., Soap and 
Candles, 42s, 
-— Perfumery, 25s. 
CROKER, Mrs. B. M. See 
Low’s Standard Novels. 
CROUCH, A. P., Glimpses of 
Feverland (West Africa), 6s. 
— On a Surf-bound Coast, 
7s. 6d. ; new edit. 5s. 
CRUIKSHANK  G. See 
Great Artists. 
CUDWORTH, W., Abraham 
Sharp, 26s. 
CUMBERLAND, Stuart, 
Thought-reader’s Thoughts,10s. 6d. 
See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. 
See 


CUNDALL, F. 
Artists. 

J., Shakespeare, 3s. 6d., 
5s. and 2s. 

CURTIN, J., Myths of the Rus- 
sians, 10s. 6d. 

CURTIS, C. B., Velazquez and 
Murillo, with etchings, 31s. 6d. 
and 638s. 

CUSHING, W., Anonyms, 2 
vols. 52s. 6d. 

Initials and Pseudonyms, 
25s.; ser. IL., 21s. 

CUTCLIFFE, H. C., Trout 
Fishing, new edit. 3s. 6d. 

DALY, Mrs. D., Digging, 
Squatting, ¥c., in N. 8. Australia, 
12s, 


Low’s 








Great 








D’ANVERS, N., Architecture 
and Sculpture, new edit. 5s. 

Elementary Art, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, new 

- edit. 10s. 6d. 

Elementary History of 

Music, 2s. 6d. 

Painting, by F. Cundall, 


6s. 

DAUDET, A., My Brother 
Jack, 7s. 6d. 3 also 5s. 
Port Tarascon, by H. 

James, 7s, 6d.; new edit. 5s. 


DAVIES, C., Modern Whist, 
As, 
DAVIS, C. T., Bricks, Tiles, 


Sc., new edit. 25s. 

Manufacture of Leather, 

52s. 6d. 

Manufacture of Paper, 28s. 

Steam Boiler Incrustation, 

8s. 6d. 

G. B., International Lav, 
10s. 6d. 

DAWIDOW SKY, Glue, Gela- 
tine, Sc., 12s. 6d. 

Day of my Infe, by an Eton boy, 
new edit. 2s. 6d.; also 1s 

DEJOINVILLE. See Bayard 
Series. 

DE LEON, Epwin, Under the 
Stars and Under the Crescent, 
2 vols, 12s. ; new edit. 6s. 

DELLA ROBBIA. See Great 
Artists. 

Denmark and Iceland. See 
Foreign Countries. 

DENNETT, R. E., Seven Years 
among the Fjort, 7s. 6d. 

DERRY (Bishop of). See 
Preachers. 

DE WINT. See Great Artists, 

DIGGLE, J. W., Bishop Fra- 
ser’s Lancashire Life, new edit, 
12s. 6d.; popular ed. 3s, 6d. 

Sermons for Daily Life, 5s 
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DOBSON, Austin, Hogarth, 
with a bibliography, &c., of 
prints, illust. 24s.; 1. paper 52s. 6d. 

See also Great Artists. 


DODGE, Mrs., Hans Brinker, 
the Silver Skates, new edit. 5s., 
3s. fd.. 2s. 6d.; text only, Ls. 

DONKIN, J. G., Trooper and 
Redskin ; N. W. inecnted police, 
Canada, 8s. 6d. 


DONNELLY, Ienarivs, Aen: 


tis, the Mntediliaran World, new 
edit. 12s. 6d. 


Cesar’s Column, authorized 
edition, 3s. 6d. 

Doctor Huguet, 3s. 6d. 
Great Cryptogram, Bacon’s 
. Cipher in Shakespeare, 2 vols. 


30s. 
the Age of 
Fire and Gravel, 12s. 6d. 

DORE, Gustave, Life and Re- 
mintiscences, by Blanche Roose- 
velt, fully illust. 24s. 

DOS PASSOS, J. R., Law of 
Stockbrokers and Stock Hachanges, 


35s, 

DOUDNEY, Saray, Godiva 
Durleigh, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

DOUGALL, J. D., Shooting 
Appliances, Fsacivee, Seu, 10s. 6d.; 
new edit. 7s. 

DOUGHTY, iE M., Friesland 


Meres and the Netherlands, new 
edit. illust. 10s. Gd. 


DOVETON, F. B., Poems and 


Snatches of Songs, 5s.; new edit. 


3s. 6d. 
DU CHAILLU, Pavu. See 
Low’s Standard Books. 
DUNCKLEY (‘‘Verax.”) See 
Prime Ministers. 
DUNDERDALE, 
Prairie and Bush, 6s. 
Diirer. See Great Artists, 
DYKES, J. Oswatp. 


Preachers, 

















Ragnarok : 


GEORGE, 


See 





Echoes from the Heart, 3s. 6d. 
EDEN, C. H. See Foreign 


Countries. 
EDMONDS, C., Poetry of the 


Anti- Tacsbial new edit. 7s. 6d. 
and 21s. a 
See 


Educational Catalogue. 
Classified Catalogue. 

EDWARDS, American Steam 
Engineer, 12s. 6d. 

Modern Locomotive En- 

gines, 12s. 6d. 

Steam Engineer’s Guide, 

12s. 6d. 

H. SvuTHERLAND. 

Great Musicians. 

M. B., Dream of Millions, 

Silos. 

See Low’s Standard Novels, 

EGGLESTON, G. Cary, Jug- 


gernaut, 6s. 








See 











Egypt. See Foreign Countries. 
Elizabethan Songs. See Choice 
EHditions, 


EMERSON, Dr. P. H., East 
Coast Yarns, ls. 

English Idylis, new ed. 2s. 

Naturalistic Photography, 

new edit. 5s. 

Pictures of Hast Anglian 

Life; plates and vignettes, 105s, 

and 147s. 

and GOODALL, Life on 

the Norfolk Broads, plates, 126s. 

and 210s. 

Wild Life on a Tidal 
Water, copper plates, ord. edit. 
258.3; édit. de luae, 63s. 

—— R. W., by G. W. COOKE, 
8s. 6d. 

—— Birthday Book, 3s. 6d. 

— In Concord; a memoir, 
7s. 6d. 

English Catalogue, 1863-71, 
42s.; 1872-80, 42s,; 1881-9, 
52s. 6d. ; 5s. yearly. 
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English Catalogue, Index vol. 
1837-56, 26s; 1856-76, 42s.; 
1874-80, 18s. 

— Hichings, vol. v. 45s. ; vi., 
25s.3 vii., 25s.; viii., 42s. 

English Philosophers, edited by 
H. B. Ivan Miller, M.A., 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Bacon, by Fowler. 

Hamilton, by Monck. 

Hartley and James Mill, by Bower. 

Shaftesbury & Hutcheson; Fowler. 

Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
See Low’s Standard Books. 

ERICHSON, Life, by W.C. 
Church, 2 vols. 24s. 

ESMARCH, F., Handbook of 
Surgery, 24s. 

Essays on English Writers. 
See Gentle Life Series. 

EVANS, G. E., Repentance of 
Magdalene Despar, gc., poems, 
5s. 

— S. & F., Upper Ten, a 
story, 1s. 

W. E., Songs of the Birds, 
n. ed. 6s, 

EVELYN, J., An Inca Queen, 


5s. 
Joun, Life of Mrs. Godol- 
phin, 7s. 6d. 
EVES, C. W., West Indies, 
n. ed. 7s. 6d. 








FAIRBAIRN, A. M. See 
Preachers. : 
Familiar Words. See Gentle 


Life Series. 

FARINI, G. A., Kalahari 
Desert, 21s. 

FARRAR, C. S., History of 
Sculpture, Sc., 6s. 

Maurics, Minnesota, 6s. 

FAURIEL, Last Days of the 
Consulate, 10s. 6d. 

FAY, T., Three Germanys, 2 
vols, 35s, 





FEILDEN) H..S7s J. Some 
Public Schools, 2s. 6d. 


—Mrs., My African Home, 
7s. 6d. 


FENN, G. Manvitzz. 
Low’s Standard Books. 


FENNELL, J. G., Book of the 
Roach, n. eal 2s. 


FFORDE, B., Subaltern, Police~ 
man, and the Little Girl, 1s. 
Trotter, a Poona Mystery. 


1s. 

FIELD, Maunsztu B., Memo- 
ries, 10s. 6d. 

FIELDS, Jamzs T., Memoirs, 
12s. 6d. 

— Yesterdays with Authors, 
16s.; also 10s. 6d. 

Figure Painters of Holland. 
see Great Artists. 

FINCK, Henry T., Pacific 
Coast Scenic Tour, 10s. 6d. 

FITCH, Lucy. See Nursing 
Record Series, 1s. 

FITZGERALD. See Foreign 
Countries. 

Percy, Book Fancier, 5s. 
and 12s. 6d. 

FITZPATRICK, T., Autumn 

: Cruise in the Afgean, 10s. 6d 

Transatlantic Holiday, 
10s. Fd. 

FLEMING, 8., England and 
Canada, 6s. 

Foreign Countries and British 
Colonies, descriptive handbooks 
edited by F. 8. Pulling, M.A. 
Each volume is the work of a 
writer who has special acqugints 
ance with the subject, 3s. 6d, 

Australia. by Fitzgerald, 

Austria-Hungary, by Kay. 

Denmaikand Iceland, by H. C. Otté, 

Egypt, by 8. L. Poole. 

France, by Miss Roberts. 

Germany, by L. Sergeant, 

Greece, by 8. Baring Gould, 


See 
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Foreign Countries, &e.—cont. 

Japan, by Mossman. 

Peru, by R. Markham. 

Russia, by Morfill. 

Spain, by Webster. 

Sweden and Norway, by Woods. 

West Indies, by C. H. Eden. 

FOREMAN, J., Philippine 
Islands, 21s. 

FOTHERINGHAM, L. M, 
Nyassaland, 7s. 6d. 

FOWLER, Japan, China, and 
India, 10s. 6d. 

FRA ANGELICO. See Great 
Artists. 

FRA BARTOLOMMEO, AL- 
BERTINELLI, and ANDREA 
DEL SARTO. See Great Artists. 

FRANC, Mavup Jeanne, Beat- 


rice Melton, 4s. 


— Lmily’s Choice, n, ed. 5s. - 





Golden Gifts, 4s. 

Hall's Vineyard, 43. 

Into the Light, 4s. 

— John’s Wife, 4s. 

— Little Mercy, for better, 
for worse, 4s, 

Marian, a Tale, n. ed. 5s. 

— Master of Ralston, 4s. 

— Minnie’s Mission, a Tem- 
perance Tale, 4s. 

— No longer a Child, 4s. 

— Silken Cords and Tron 
Fetters, a Tale, 48. 

— Two Sides to Every Ques- 
tion, 4s. 

— Vermont Vale, 5s. 


A plainer edition ts published at 
2s. 6d. 
France. See Foreign Countries. 
FRANCIS, F., War, Waves, 
and Wanderings, 2 vols. 24s. 
-— See also Low’s Staridard 
Series. 
Frank’s Ranche; or, My Holi- 
day in the Rockies, n. ed. 5s, 











FRANKEL, Juttvs, 
Glucose, Sc., 18s. 

FRASER, Bisuop, Lancashire 
Infe, n. ed. 12s. 6d.; popular ed. 
3s. 6d. 

FREEMAN, J., Melbourne Life, 
lights and shadows, 6s. 

FRENCH, F., Home Fairies and 
Heart Flowers, illust. 24s. 

French and English Birthday 
Book, by Kate D. Clark, 7s. 6d. 
French Revolution, Letters from 

Paris, translated, 10s. 6d. 

Fresh Woods and Pastures New, 
by the Author of “An Angler's 
Days,’’ 5s., 1s. 6d., 1s. 

FRIEZE, Dupré, Florentine 
Sculptor, 7s. 6d. 

FRISWELL, J. H. See Gentle 
Life Series. 

Froissart for Boys, by Lanier, 
new ed. 7s. 6d. 

FROUDE, J. A. See Prime 


Ministers. 


Starch 


Gainsborough and Constable. 


See Great Artists. 
GASPARIN, Sunny Fields and 
Shady Woods, 6s. 
GEFFCKEN, British Empire, 
7s. 6d. 
Generation of Judges, n.e. 78.6d. 
Gentle Life Series, edited by J. 


Hain Friswell, sm. 8vo. 6s. per 
vol.; calf extra, 10s. 6d. ea.; 16mo,. 
2s. 6d., except when price is given. 

Gentle Life. 

About in the World. 

Like unto Christ. 

Familiar Words, 6s.; also 3s. 6d. 

Montaigne’s Essays. 

Sidney’s Arcadia, 6s. 

Gentle Life, second series, 

Varia; readings, 10s. Gd. 

Silent hour; essays. 

Half-length Portraits 

Essays on English Writers. 

Other People’s Windows, 6s. & 2s. 6d. 

A Man’s Thoughts. 
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George Eliot, by G. W. Cooke, 
10s. 6d. 

Germany. See Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

GESSI, Romoto Pasua, Seren 
Years in the Soudan, 18s. 

GHIBERTI & DONATELLO. 
See Great Artists. 

GILES, E., Australia Twice 
Traversed, 1872-76, 2 vols. 30s. 
GILL, J. See Low’s Readers. 
GILLESPIE, W. M., Survey- 

ing, n. ed. 21s. 


Giotto, by Harry Quilter, illust. 
lis. 





See also Great Artists. 

GIRDLESTONE, C., Private 
Devotions, 2s. 

GLADSTONE. See 
Ministers. 

GLENELG, P., Devil and the 
Doctor, 1s. 

GLOVER, R., Light of the 
World, n. ed., 2s. 6d. 

GLUCK. See Great Musicians. 

Goethe’s Faustus, in orig. rhyme, 
by Huth, 5s. 

Prosa, by C. A. Buchheim 
(Low’s German Series), 3s. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH, 0O., She Stoops 

to Conquer, by Austin Dobson, 
illust by E. A. Abbey, 84s. 
See also Choice Editions. 
GOOCH, Fanny C., Mexicans, 


16s. 

GOODALL, Life and Land- 
scape on the Norfolk Broads, 126s. 
and 210s. 

—— &EMERSON, Pictures of 
East Anglian Life, £5 5s. and £7 7s. 

GOODMAN, E. J., The Best 
Tour in Norway, 6s. 

N. & A., Fen Skating, 5s. 

GOODYEAR,W. H., Grammar 
of the Lotus, Ornament and Sun 
Worship, 63s. nett. 


Prime 











GORDON, J. E. H., Physical 


Treatise on Electricity and Mage 
netism. 3rd ed. 2 vols. 42s. 


Electric Lighting, 18s. 
School Electricity, 5s. 


—— Mrs. J. H. H., Decorative 
Electricity, illust. 12s, 

GOWER, Lorp Ronatp, Hand- 
took to the Art Galleries of Belgium 
and Holtand, 5s. 

Northbrook Gallery, 63s. 

and 105s. 

Portraits at Castle Howard. 

2 vols. 126s, 

See also Great Artists. 

GRAESSI, Italian Dictionary, 
3s. 6d.; roan, 5s. ; 

GRAY, T. See Choice Eds, 

Great Artists, Biographies, 
illustrated, emblematical bind- 
ing, 3s. 6d. per vol.except where 
the price is given. 

Barbizon School, 2 vols. 

Claude Je Lorrain. 

Correggio, 2s. Gd. 

Cox and De Wint. 

George Cruikshank. 

Della Robbia and Cellini, 2s. 6d. 

Albrecht Diirer. 

Figure Paintings of Holland. 

Fra Angelico, Masaccio, &c. 

Fra Bartolommeo, &c. 

Gainsborough and Constable. 

Ghiberti and Donatello, 2s. 6d. 

Giotto, by H. Quilter, 15s. 

Hogarth, by A. Dobson. 

Hans Holbein. 

Landscape Painters of Holland 

Landseer. 

Leonardo da Vinci. 

Little Masters of Germany, by 
Scott ; éd. de luze, 10s. 6d, 

Mantegna and Francia. 

Meissonier, 2s. 6d. 

Michelangelo. 

Mulready. 

Murillo, by Minor, 2s. 6d, 

Overbeck. 

Raphael. 
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Great Artists—continued. 

Rembrandt. 

Reynolds. 

Romney and Lawrence, 2s. 6d. 

Rubens, by Kett. 

Tintoretto, by Osler. 

Titian, by Heath. 

Turner, by Monkhouse, 

Vandyck and Hals. 

Velasquez. 

Vernet & Delaroche. 

Watteau, by Mollett, 2s. 6d. 

Wilkie, by Mollett. 

Great Musicians, edited by 
F. Hueffer. A series of bio- 
graphies, 3s. each :— 

Bach, by Poole. 

Beethoven. 

* Berlioz. 

Cherubini, 

English Church Composers, 

* Glick. 

Handel, 

Haydn. 

*Marcello. 

Mendelssohn, 

Mozart. 

*Palestrina and the Roman School. 

Purcell. 

Rossini and Modern Italian School. 

Schubert. 

‘Schumann. 

Richard Wagner. 

Weber. 

* Are not yet published. 

Greece. See Foreign Countries, 


GRIEB, German Dictionary, n. 
ed. 2 vols, 21s. 

GRIMM, H., Lnterature, 8s. 6d. 

GROHMANN, Camps in the 
Rockies, 12s. 6d, 

GROVES, J. Percy. See 
Low’s Standard Books. 

GUIZOT, History of England, 
illust. 3 vols. re-issue at 10s. 6d, 
per vol. 

History of France, illust. 
ro-issue, 8 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 
—— Abridged by G. Masson, 5s, 

GUYON, Mapamn, Life, 6s. 





HADLEY, J., Roman Law, 
7s. 6d. 

Half-length  Portratts. See 
Gentle Life Series. 

HALFORD, F. M., Dry Fly- 
fishing, n. ed. 25s, 

Floating Flies, 15s. & 30s. 


HALL, How to Live Long, 2s. 
HALSEY, F. A., Slide Valve 


Gears, 8s. 6d. 
HAMILTON. See English 
Philosophers. 
E. fly-fishing, 6s. 
10s. 6d. 
- Riverside Naturalist, 14s. 
HAMILTON’S Mexican Hand- 


book, 8s. 6d. 

HANDEL. See Great Musi- 
cians, 

HANDS, T., Numerical Exer- 
cises in Chemistry, 2s. 6d.; with- 
out ans. 2s.; ans. sep. 6d. 

Handy Guide to Dry-fly Fishing, 
by Cotswold Isys, ls. - 





and 








Handy Guide Book to Japanese 


Islands, 6s. 6d. 
HARDY, A. 8., Passe-rose, 6s. 
THos. See Low’s Stand- 
ard Novels. 
HARKUT, F., Conspirator, 6s. 
HARLAND, Marton, Home 


Kitchen, 5s. 

Harper's Young People, vols. 
I.—VII. 7s. 6d. each; gilt 8s. 
HARRIES, A. See Nursing 

Record Series. - 
HARRIS, W. B., Land of the 
African Sultan, 10s. 6d.; 1. p, 
31s. 6d. 
HARRISON, Mary, Modern 
Cookery, 6s. 
Skilful Cook, n. ed. 5s. 
Mrs. B. Old-fashioned 
Fairy Book, 6s. 
W., London Houses, Tllust. 
n, edit. 1s. 6d., 6s, net; & 2s, 6d, 
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HARTLEY and MILL. See 
English Philosophers. 

HATTON, Joszpu, Journalistic 
London, 12s. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. 

HAWEIS, H.R., Broad Church, 
6s. 








Poets in the Pulpit,10s.6d. 

new edit. 6s.; also 3s. 6d. 

Mrs., Housekeeping, 2s. 6d. 

Beautiful Houses, 4s., new 
edit. ls. 

HAYDN. See Great Musicians. 

HAZLITT, W., Round Table, 
2s 6d. 
HEAD, Percy R. See Illus. 
Text Books and Great Artists. 
HEARD, A.F., Russian Church, 
16s. 

HEARN, L., Youma, 5s. 

HEATH, F. G., Fern World, 
12s. 6d., new edit. 6s. 

GERTRUDE, Tell us Why, 
2s. 6d. 

HELDMANN, B., Mutiny of 
the * Leander,” 7s, 6d. and 5s. 

— See also Low’s Standard 
Books for Boys. 

HENTY, G. A., Hidden Foe, 
2 vols. 21s. 

See also Low’s Standard 

Books for Boys. 
—— Ricumonp, 


5s. 

HERBERT, T., Salads and 
Sandwiches, 6d. 

HICKS, C. S., Our Boys, and 
what to do with Them; Merchant 
Service, 5s. 

Yachts, Boats, and Canoes, 
10s. 6d. 

HIGGINSON, T. W., Atlantic 
Essays, 6s. 

— History of the U.S., illust. 
14s, 














Australiana, 








HILL, <A. Sraverey, From 
Home to Home in N.-W. Canada, 
21s., new edit. 7s. 6d. 

G. B., Footsteps of John- 
son, 63s,; édition de luwe, 147s. 
HINMAN, R., Eclectic Physt- 

cal Geography, 5s. 

Hints on proving Wills without 
Professional Assistance, n. ed. 1s. 

HOEY, Mrs. Casner. See 
Low’s Standard Novels. 

HOFFER, Caoutchouc §& Gutta 
Percha, 12s. 6d. : 

HOGARTH. See Gr. Artists. 

HOLBEIN. See Great Artists. 

HOLDER, Cuaruzs F., Ivory 
King, 8s. 6d. 

Living Lights, 8s. 6d. 

Marvels of Animal Life, 
8s. 6d. 

HOLM, Saxz, Draxy Miller, 
2s. 6d. and 2s. 

HOLMES, O. Wenvett, Before 
the Curfew, 5s. 

Over the Tea Cups, 6s. 

Iron Gate, §c., Poems, 6s. 

Last Leaf, 42s. 

Mechanism tn Thought 

and Morals, 1s. 6. 

Mortal Antipathy, 8s. 6d., 

2s. and ls. : 

Our Hundred Days in 

Fyree new edit. 6s.; 1. paper 

15s. 
































Poetical Works, new edit., : 

2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Works, prose, 10 vols. ; 

poetry, 4 vols.; 14 vols. 84s. 

Limited large paper edit., 14 vols. ° 

294s. nett. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels and Rose Library, 

HOLUB, E,, South Africa, 
2 vols. 42s. 

HOPKINS, Mantgy, Treatise 
on the Cardinal Numbers, 2s, 6d, 
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Horace in Latin, with Smart’s 
literal translation, 2s. 6d. ; trans- 
lation only, 1s. 6d. 

HORETZKY, C., Canada on 
the Pacific, 5s. 

How and where to Fish in 
Ireland, by H. Regan, 3s. 6d. 

HOWARD, Buancue W., Tony 
the Maid, 3s. 6d, 

— Sce also Low’s Standard 
Novels. 

HOWELLS, W. D., Suburban 
Sketches, 7s. 6d. 
— Undiscovered 

3s. 6d. and 1s. 

HOWORTH, H. H., Glacial 
Nightmare, 18s. 

Mammoth and the Flood, 
18s. 


HUDSON, N.H., Purple Land 
that England Lost; Banda Orien- 
tal 2 vols. 21s.: 1 vol. 6s. 


Country, 





HUEFFER. E. See Great 
Musicians. 
HUGHES, Hue Price. See 


Preachers. 

HUME, F., Creature of the 
Night, 1s. 

Humorous Art at the Naval 
Eauhibition, 1s. 

HUMPHREYS, Jennet, Some 
Little Britons in Brittany, 2s. 6d. 

Hundred Greatest Men, new 
edit. one vol. 21s. 

HUNTINGDON, The Squire's 
Nieces, 2s.6d. (Playtime Library.) 

HYDE, Hundred Years by 
Post, 1s. 

Hymnal Companion to the 
Book of Common-Prayer, separate 
lists gratis. 

Iceland, Sce Foreign Countries, 

Illustrated Text-Books of Art- 
Education, edit. by KH, J. Poynter, 
R.A., illust. 5s. each, 

Architecture, Classic and Early 
Christian. 


Illust. Text-Books—continued. 

Architecture, Gothic and Renais- 
sance, 

German, Flemish, 
Painting. 

Painting, Classic and Italian. 

Painting, English and American, 

Sculpture, modern. 

Sculpture, by G. Redford. 

Spanish and French artists. 

INDERWICK, F. A., Inter- 
regnum, 10s. 6d. 

Sidelights on the Stuarts, 
new edit. 7s. 6d. 
INGELOW, Jean. 
Standard Novels. 
INGLIS, Our New Zealand 

Cousins, 6s. 
Sport and Work on the 
Nepastl Frontier, 21s. 
Tent Life in Tiger Land, 
18s. 


IRVING, W., Litile Britain, 
10s. 6d. and 6s. 

Works, “ Geoffrey Cray- 
on”’ edit. 27 vols. 161. 16s. 

JACKSON, J., Handwriting 
in Relation to Hygiene, 3d. 

—— New Style Vertical Writing 
Copy-Books, Series I, 1—8, 2d. 
and ld. each. 

New Code 

22 Nos. 2d. each. 

Shorthand of Arithmetic, . 

Companion to all Arithmetics, 

1s. 6d. 

L., Ten Centuries of Huro- 
pean Progress, with maps, 12s, 6d. 

JAMES, Croaxr, Law and 
Lawyers, new edit. 7s. 6d. 

Henry. See Daudet, A. 

JAMES and MOLE’S French 
Dictionary, 3s. 6d. cloth ; roan, 5s. 

JAMES, German Dictionary, 
3s. 6d. cloth; roan 5s. 

JANVIER, Aztec Treasure 


House, 7s. 6d.; new edit. 5s. 


and Dutch 





See Low’s 














Copy-Books, 
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Japan. See Foreign Countries. 

JEFFERIES, Ricwarp, Ama- 
ryllis at the Fair, 7s. 6d. 

Bevis, new edit. 5s. 

JEPHSON, A. J. M. Emin 
Pasha relief expedition, 21s. 

JERDON. See Low’s Standard 
Series. 

JOHNSTON, H.H., The Congo, 
21s. 

JOHNSTON-LAVIS, H. J., 
South Italian Volcanoes, 15s. 

JOHNSTONE, D. L., Land of 
the Mountain Kingdom, new edit. 
8s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

JONES, Mrs. Hersert, San- 
dringham, Past and Present, 
illust., new edit. 8s. 6d. 

JULIEN, F., Conversational 
French Reader, 2s, 6d. 

English Student's French 

Examiner, 2s. 

First Lessons in Conversa- 

tional French Grammar, n.ed. 1s. 

French at Home and at 

School, Book I. accidence, 2s. ; 

key, 3s. 

Petites Lecons de Conver- 

sation et de Grammaire, n. ed. 3s. 

Petites Legons, with 

phrases, 3s. 6d. 

Phrases of Daily Use, 
separately, 6d. 

KARR, H. W. Seron, Shores 
and Alps of Alaska, 16s. 

KARSLAND, Vuva, Women 
and their Work, 1s. 

KAY. See Foreign Countries. 

KENNEDY, E. B., Blacks and 
Bushrangers, new edit. 5s., 3s. 6d. 
and 2s. 6d. 

KERR, W. M., Far Interior, 
the Cape, Zambesi, &c., 2 vols. 32s. 

KERSHAW, S. W., Protest- 
ants from France in their Engiish 
Home, 6s. 

KETT, C. W., Rubens, 3s. 6d. 























Khedives and Pashas, 7s. 6d. 
KILNER, E. A., Four Welsh 


Counties, 5s. 

King and Commons. See Cavalier 
in Bayard Series. 

KINGSLEY, R. G., Children 
of Westminster Abbey, 5s. 

KINGSTON. See 
Standard Books. 

KIPLING, Rupyarp, Soldiers 
Three, Sc., stories, ls. 

Story of the Gadsbys, new 

edit. 1s. 

In Black and White, &c., 

stories, Ls. 

Wee Willie Winkie, §c., 

stories, ls. 

Under the Deodars, §c., 

stories, ls. 

Phantom Rickshaw, §c., 

» stories, Is. 

*,.* The six collections of stcries 
may also be had in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Stories, Library Edition, 
2 vols. 6s. each. 

KIRKALDY, W. G., David 
Kirkaldy’s Mechanical Testing, 84s. 

KNIGHT, A. L., In the Web 
of Destiny, 7s. 6d. 

E. F., Cruise of the Fal- 

con, new edit. 3s. 6d. 

E. J., Albania and Monte- 

negro, 12s. 6d. 

V.C., Church Unity, 5s. 

KNOX, T. W., Boy Travellers, 
new edit. 5s. 

KNOX-LITTLE, W. J., Ser- 
mons, 3s. 6d. 

KUNHARDT, C. P., Small 
Yachts, new edit. 50s. ; 

Steam Yachts, 16s. 

KWONG, English Phrases, 21s. 

LABOULLAYE, E., Abdallah, 


2s. 6d. 
LALANNE, E£éching, 12s. 6d. 


Low’s 
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LAMB, Cuas., Essays of Elia, 
with designs by C. O. Murray, 6s. 

LAMBERT, Angling Lit:za- 
ture, 3s. 6d. 

Landscape Painters of Holland. 
See Great Artists. 

LANDSEER. See Great Ar- 
tists. 

LANGLEY, 8. P., New Astro- 

nomy, 10s. 6d. 

LANIER, S8., Boy’s Froissart, 
7s. 6d.; King Arthur, 7s. 6d.; 
Mabinogion, 7s. 6d.; Percy, 7s. 6d. 

LANSDEKLL, Henry, Through 

_ Siberia, 1 v. 15s, and 10s. 6d. 

Russia in Central <Asia, 

2 vols. 42s. 

Through Central Asia, 12s. 

LARDEN, W., School Course 
on Heat, n. ed. 5s. 

LAURIH, A., Secret of the 
Magian, the Mystery of Ecbatana, 
illus.6s. See also Low’s Standard 
Books. 


LAWRENCE, Srerazant, Auto- 
biography, 6s. 
and ROMNEY. See Great 
Artists, ; 
LAYARD, Mrs., West Indies, 
2s. 6d. 
LEA, H. C., Inquisition, 3 vols. 
42s, 
LEARED, A., Marocco, n. ed. 
16s. 
LEAVITT, New World Trage- 
dies, 7s. fid. 
LEFFINGWELL, W. B, 
Shooting, 18s. 
— Wild Fowl Shooting, 
10s. 6d. 
LEFROY, W., Dean. See 
Preachers. 
LELAND, C. G., Algonquin 
Legends, 8s. 
LEMON, M., Small House over 
the Water, 6s, 











Leo XIII. Life, 18s. 

Leonardo da Vinci. 
Artists. 

Literary Works, by J. P. 
Richter, 2 vols. 252s, 

LIEBER, Telegraphic Cipher, 
42s. nett. 

Inke unto Christ. See Gentle 
Life Series. 

LITTLE, Arca. J., Yang- -tse 
Gorges, nu. ed., 10s. 6d. 

Little Masters of Germany. See 
Great Artists. 

LONGFELLOW, Miles Stan- 
dish, illus. 21s. 

—— Maidenhood, with col. pl. 
2s, 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Nuremberg, photogr. illu. 

31s. 6d. 

Song of Hiawatha, illust. 


See Great 











21s. 

LOOMIS, E. , Astronomy, n. ed. 
8s. 6d. 

LORNE, Marquis or, Canada 
and Scotland, 7s. 6d. ; 





Palmerston. See Prime 
Ministers. 
Louis, St. See Bayard 
Series. 


Low’s French Readers, edit. by 
C. F. Clifton, I. 3d., II. 3d., III. 
6d. 

German Series. See 

Goethe, Meissner, Sandars, and 

Schiller. 

London Charities, annu- 

ally, 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 

Tilustrated Germ. Primer, 











1s, 





Infant Primers, I. illus, 
8d.; II. illus. 6d. and 7d. 
Pocket Encyclopedia, with 
plates, 3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d. ~ 
Readers, I., 9d. ; I1., 10d.; 
III., 1s.; IV., 1s. 3d.; V.,,1s. 4d.; 
VI., 1s. 6d. 
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Low’s Select Parchment Series. 


Aldrich (T. B.) Friar Jerome’s 
Beautiful Book, 3s. 6d. 

Lewis (Rey. Gerrard), Ballads of 
the Cid, 2s. 6d. 

Whittier (J. G.) The King’s Missive. 
3s. 6d. 

Low’s Stand. Library of Travel 
(except where price is stated), per 
volume, 7s. 6d. 

1. Butler, Great Lone Land; also 
3s, 6d. 

2. Wild North Land. 

3. Stanley (H. M.) Coomassie, 
3s. 6d. 

4, How I Found Livingstone; 
also 3s. 6d. 

5. Through the Dark Con- 
tinent, 1 vol. illust., 12s.6d.; also 
3s. 6d. 

8. MacGahan (J. A.) Oxus. 

9. Spry, voyage, Challenger. 

10. Burnaby’s Asia Minor, 10s. 6d. 
11. Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, 
2 vols. 15s.; also 3s, 6d. each.! 
12. Marshall (W.) Through America. 
13. Lansdell (H). Through Siberia, 

10s. 6d. 

14. Coote, South by Hast, 10s. 6d. 

15. Knight, Cruise of the Falcon, 
also 3s. 6d. 

16. Thomson 
Masai Land. 

19. Ashe (R. P.) Two Kings of 
Uganda, 3s. 6d. 

Low’s Standard Novels (except 

- where price is stated), 6s. 

Baker, John Westacott. 

Black (W.) Craig Royston, 

Daughter of Heth. 

House Boat. 

— In Far Lochaber, 

—— In Silk Attire. 

— Kilmeny. 

Lady  Siverdale’s 
heart. 

— New Prince Fortunatus. 

— Penance of John Logan. 

— Stand Fast, Craig Royston! 

—— Sunrise. 

—— Three Feathers, 











(Joseph) Through 








Sweet- 








Low’s Stand. Novels—continued 
Blackmore (R. D.) Alice Lorraine. 
Christowell. 
— Clara Vaughan. 
Cradock Nowell. 
Cripps the Carrier. 
Ereme, or My Father’s Sins, 
—— Kit and Kitty. 
— Lorna Doone. 
Mary Anerley. 
Sir Thomas Upmore. 
Springhaven, 
Brémont, Gentleman Digger. 
Brown (Robert) Jack Abbott’s Log. 
Bynner, Agnes Surriage, 
—— Begum’s Daughter. 
Cable (G. W.) Bonaventure, 5s. 
Coleridge (C. R.) English Squire. 
Craddock, Despot of Broomsedge. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.) Some One Else. 
Cumberland (Stuart) Vasty Deep. 
De Leon, Under the Stars and 
Crescent. 
Edwards (Miss Betham) Half-way. 
Eggleston, Juggernaut. 
French Heiress in her own Chateau. 
Gilliat (E.) Story of the Dragon- 
nades, 
Hardy (A. 8.) Passe-rose. 
(Thos.) Far from the Madding. 
— Hand of Ethelberta, 
— Laodicean. 
Mayor of Casterbridge, 
Pair of Blue Eyes, 
Return of the Native. 
Trumpet-Major. 
Two on a Tower. 
Harkut, Conspirator. 
Hatton (J.) Old House at Sand. 
wich. 
—— Three Recruits, 
Hoey (Mrs. Cashel) Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 
Stern Chase. 
Howard (Blanche W.) Open Door. 
Ingelow (Jean) Don John, 
John Jerome, 5s. 
—— Sarah de Berenger. 
Lathrop, Newport, 5s. ; 
Mac Donald (Geo.) Adela Cathcart. 
Guild. Court. ; , 
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Low's Stand. Novels—continued. 


Mac Donald (Geo.) Mary Marston. 

Orts. 

Stephen Archer, &c. 

— The Vicar’s Daughter. 

Weighed and Wanting. 

Macmaster, Our Pleasant Vices. 

Macquoid (Mrs.) Diane. 

Musgrave (Mrs.) Miriam. 

Osborn, Spell of Ashtaroth, 5s. 

Prince Maskiloff. 

Riddell (Mrs.) Alaric Spenceley. 

— Daisies and Buttercups. 

— Senior Partner. 

— Struggle for Fame. 

Russell (W. Clark) Betwixt the 
Forelands. 

Frozen Pirate. 

Jack’s Courtship. 

John Holdsworth. 

Little Loo, 

— My Watch Below. 

Ocean Free Lance. 

Sailor’s Sweetheart. 

— Sea Queen. 

— Strange Voyage. 

—— The Lady Maud. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor, 

Steuart, Kilgroom. 

Stockton (F. R.) Ardis Claverden. 

— Bee-man of Orn, 5s, 

— Hundredth Man. 

The late Mrs. Null. 

Stoker, Snake’s Pass. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Old Town Folk. 

Poganuc People. 

Thomas, House on the Scar. 

Thomson, Ulu, an African Ro- 
mance. 

Tourgee, Murvale Eastman, 

Tytler (S.) Duchess Frances. 

Vane, From the Dead. 

Wallace (Lew.) Ben Hur. 

Warner, Little Journey in the 
World, 

Woolson 
Anne. 

— East Angles. 

For the Major, 5s. 

Jupiter Lights. 






































(Constance Fenimore) 








See also Sea Stor¢es, 


Low's Stand. Novels, new issue 
at short intervals, 2s. 6d. and 2s, 

Blackmore, Alice Lorraine. 

Christowell. 

— Clura Vaughan. 

—— Cripps the Carrier. 

—— Kit and Kitty. 

Lorna Doone. 

—— Mary Anerley. 

Tommy Upmore. 

Cable, Bonaventure. 

Croker, Some One Else. 

Cumberland, Vasty Deep. 

De Leon, Under the Stars. 

Edwards, Half-way. 

Hardy, Laodicean. 

Madding Crowd. 

—— Mayor of Casterbridge. 

—— Trumpet- Major, 

Two on a Tower. 

Hatton, Old House at Sandwich. 

Three Recruits. 

Hoey, Golden Sorrow. 

Out of Court. 

Stern Chase. 

Holmes, Guardian Angel, 

Ingelow, John Jerome, 

Sarah de Berenger. 

Mac Donald, Adela Cathcart. 

Guild Court. 

Stephen Archer. 

— Vicar’s Daughter. 

Oliphant, Innocent. 

Riddell, Daisies and Buttercups. 

Senior Partner. 

Stockton, Bee-man of Orn, 5s, 

Dusantes. 

Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshino, 

Stowe, Dred. 

Old Town Folk. 

Poganuc People. 

Thomson, Ulu. 

Walford, Her Great Idea, 
Stories. 

Low’s German Series, a gradu- 
ated course. See “ German.’’ 
Low’s Readers. See English 

Reader and French Reader. 
Low’s Standard Books for Boys, 

with numerous illustrations, 

2s. 6d. each; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


















































&e., 
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Low's Stand. Books for Boys— 


continued. 

Adventures in New Guinea: 
Narrative of Louis Tregance. 

Biart (Lucien) Adventures of a 
Young Naturalist. 

My Rambles in the New World. 

Boussenard, Crusoes of Guiana. 

Gold Seekers, a sequel to the 
above. 

Butler (Col. Sir Wm., K.C.B.) Red 
Cloud, the Solitary Sioux: a Tale 
of the Great Prairie. 

Cahun (Leon) Adventures of Cap- 
tain Mago. 

Blue Banner. 

Céliére, Startling Exploits of the 
Doctor. 

Chaillu (Paul du) Wild Life under 
the Equator. 

Collingwood (Harry) Under the 
Meteor Flag. 

Voyage of the Aurora. 

Cozzens(S8.W.) Marvellous Country. 

Dodge (Mrs.) Hans Brinker; or, 
The Silver Skates. 

Du Chaillu (Paul) Stories of the 
Gorilla Country. 

Erckmann - Chatrian, 
Rantzau. 

Fenn (G. Manville) Offto the Wilds. 

—-~ Silver Cafion. 

Groves (Percy) Charmouth Grange; 
a Tale of the 17th Century. 

Heldmann (B.) Mutiny on Board 
the Ship Leander. 

Henty (G. A.) Cornet of Horse: a 
Tale of Marlborough’s Wars. 

— Jack Archer;.a Tale of the 
Crimea, 

— Winning his Spurs: a Tale of 
tho Crusades. 

Johnstone (D. Lawson) Mountain 
Kingdom. 

Kennedy (EH. B.) Blacks and Bush- 
rangers in Queensland. 


the 














Brothers 


Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton; ! 


or, Born and Bred at Sea. 

Captain Mugford; or, Our 
Salt and Fresh Water Tutors. 

— Dick Cheveley. 

— Heir of Kilfinnan. 











Low’s Stand. Books for Boys— 


continued. 


Kingston (W. H. G.) Snowshoes 
and Canoes. 

—— Two Supercargoes. 

—— With Axe and Rifle on the 
Western Prairies. 

Laurie (A.) Conquest of the Moon. 

New York to Brest in Seven 
Hours. 

MacGregor (John) A Thousand 
Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe on 
Rivers and Lakes of Europes. 

Maclean (H. EH.) Maid of the Ship 
Golden Age. 

Meunier, Great Hunting Grounds 
of the World. 

Muller, Noble’ Words and Deeds. 
Perelaer, The Three Deserters; 
or, Ran Away from the Dutch. 
Reed (Talbot Baines) Sir Ludar: a 
Tale of the Days of the Good 

Queen Bess. 

Rousselet (Louis) Drummer-boy: a 
Story of the Time of Washington. 

—— King of the Tigers. 

Serpent Charmer. 

Son of the Constable of 
France. 

Russell (W. Clark) Frozen Pirates. 

Stanley, My Kalulu—Prince, King 
and Slave. 

Winder (F. H.) Lost in Africa. 


Low’s Standard Series of Books 
by popular writers, cloth gilt, 
2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

Alcott (L. M.) A Rose in Bloom, 

An Old-Fashioned Girl. 

—— Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag. 

— Hight Cousins, illust. 

_ Jack and Jill. 

—— Jimmy’s Cruise. 

—— Little Men. 

— LittleWomenand LittleWomen 
Wedded. 

—— Lulu’s Library, illust. 

— Shawl Straps. 

—— Silver Pitchers. 

— Spinning- Wheel Stories. 

—— Under the Lilacs, illust. 

— -- Workand Beginning Again, ill. 
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Low’s Stand. Seri2s—continued. 


Alden (W. L.) Jimmy Brown, illust. 

—— Trying to Find Europe. 

Bunyan (John) Pilgrim’s Progress, 
(extra volume), gilt, 2s. 

De Witt (Madame) An Only, Sister. 

Francis (Francis) Eric and Ethel, 
illust. 

Holm (Saxe) Draxy Miller’s Dowry. 

Jerdon (Gert.) Keyhole Country, 
illust. 

Robinson (Phil) In My Indian 
Garden. 

Under the Punkah. 

Roe (H. P.) Nature’s Serial Story. 

Saintine, Picciola. 

Samuels, Forecastle to Cabin, illust. 

Sandeau (Jules) Seagull Rock. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Dred. 

Ghost in the Mill, &, 

— My Wife and I. 

We and our Neighbours. 

See also Low’s Standard Series. 

Tooley (Mrs.) Life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

Warner (C. Dudley) In the Wilder- 
ness. 

My Summer in a Garden. 

Whitney (Mrs.) A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life. 

Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. 

—— Hitherto. 

—— Real Folks. 

— The Gayworthys. 

—— We Girls. 

—— The Other Girls: a Sequel. 

** 4A new illustrated list of books 
for boys and girls, with portraits 
of celebrated authors, sent post 
Sree on application. 

LOWELL, J. R., Among my 
Books, Series I. and II., 7s. 6d. 
each. 

My Study Windows, n. ed. 




















Hes 

— Vision of Sir Launfal, 
illus. 63s. 

MACDONALD, A., Our Scep- 
tred Isle, 3s. 6d. 

— D., Oceania, 6s. 


MACDONALD, Gzo., Castle 
Warlock, a Homely Romance, 3 
vols. 31s. 6d. 

— See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. — 

Sir Joun A., Life. 

MACDOWALL, Atex. B., 
Curve Pictures of London, 1s. 

MACGAHAN, J. A, Ozus, 
Ts. 6d. 

MACGOUN, Commercial Cor- 
respondence, 5s. * 

MACGREGOR, J., Rob Roy in 
the Baltic, n. ed. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

toh Roy Canoe, new edit., 

3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

Yawl Rob Roy, new edit., 
3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

MACKENNA, Brave Men in 
Action, 10s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, Sir Monett, 
Fatal Illness of Frederick the 


Noble, 2s. 6d. 
MACKINNON and SHAD- 


BOLT, South African Campaign, 
50s. 


MACLAREN,A. See Preachers. 

MACLEAN, H. E. See Low’s 
Standard Books. 

MACMASTER. 
Standard Novels. 

MACMURDO, E., History of 
Portugal, 21s.; II. 21s.; ITI. 21s. 

MAHAN, A. _T., Influence of 
Sea ae on History, 18s. 

Maid of Florence, 10s. 6d. 

MAIN, Mrs., High Life, 10s. 6d. 

See also Burnaby, Mrs. 

MALAN, A. N., Cobbler of Cor- 
nikeranium, 5s, 

C. F. pe M., Erie and 
Connie’s Cruise, 5s. 

Man’s Thoughts. See Gentle 
Life Series. 

MANLEY, J. J., Fish and 
Fishing, 6s, 











See Low’s 
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MANTEGNA and FRANCIA. 
See Great Artists. 


“MARCH, F. A., Comparative 


Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 12s. 





Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
7s. 6d. 
MARKHAM, Avs, Naval 


Career, 14s. 
Whaling Cruise, new edit. 
Ts. 6d. 
C. R., Peru, See Foreign 
Countries. 
Fighting Veres, 18s. 
War Between Peru and 
Chilt, 10s. 6d. 
MARSH, G. P., Lectures on 
the English Language, 18s. 
Origin and History of the 
English Language, 18s. 
MARSHALL, W. G., Through 
America, new edit. 7s. 6d. 
MARSTON, E., How Stanley 
wrote “In Darkest Africa,’’ 1s. 
See also Amateur Angler, 
Frank’s Ranche, and _ Fresh 
Woods. 
W., Eminent Actors, n. ed. 
6s. 


MARTIN, J. W., Float Fish- 
ing and Spinning, new edit. 2s. 
Massage. See Nursing Record 

Series. 
MATTHEWS, J. W., Incwadi 
Yami, 14s. 
MAURY, M. F,, Life, 12s. 6d. 
— Physical Geography and 
Meteorology of the Sea, new ed..6s, 
MEISSNER, A. L., Children’s 
Own German Book (Low’s Series), 
German 


1s. 6d. 
First Reader 
(Low’s Series), 1s. 6d. 
Second German Reader 
Low’s Series), 1s. 6d. 
MEISSONIER. See Great 
Artists. 





























MELBOURNE, Lorp. 
Prime Ministers, 

MELIO, G. L., Swedish Drill, 
1s. 6d. 

MENDELSSOHN Family, 
1729-1847, Letters and Journals, 
2 vols. 30s.; new edit. 30s. 

— See also Great Musicians. 

MERRIFIELD, J., Nautical 
Astronomy, 7s. 6d. 

MERRYLEES, J., Carlsbad, 
7s. 6d. and Qs. 

MESNEY,W., Tungking,3s. 6d. 

Metal Workers’ Recipes and 
Processes, by W. T. Brannt, 12s.6d. 

MEUNIER, V. See Low’s 
Standard Books. 

Michelangelo, See Great Art- 
ists. 


MILFORD, P. Ned Stafford’s 
Experiences, 5s. 

MILL, James. See English 
Philosophers. 

MILLS, J., Alternative Elemen- 

tary Chemistry, 1s. 6d. 

Chemistry Based on the 

Science and Art Syllabus, 2s. 6d, 

Elementary Chemistry, 

answers, 2 vols. ls. each, 

MILTON’S = Allegro. See 
Choice Editions, 

MITCHELL, D.G.(Ik. Marvel) 
English Lands, Letters and Kings, 
2 vols. 6s. each, 

Writings, new edit. per 

vol. 5s. 


MITFORD, J., Letters, 3s. 6d. 
— Miss, Our Village, illust. 


5s. 
Modern Etchings, 63s. & 318.6d. 
MOLLETT, J. W., Dictionary 
of Words in Art and Archeology, 
illust. 15s. 
Etched Examples, 31s. 6d. 
and 63s, 
See algo Great Artists. 


See 
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MONCK. See English Philo- 
sophers, 

MONEY, E., The Truth About 
America, 5s.; new edit. 2s. 6d. 
MONKHOUSE. See G. Artists. 
Montaigne’s Essays, revised by 

J. Hain Friswell, 2s. 6d. 
See Gentle Life Series. 
MOORE, J. M., New Zealand 


for Emigrant, Invalid, and Tourist, 


s. 

MORFILL, W. R., Russia, 
3s. 6d. 

MORLEY, Henry, English 
Literature in the Reign of Victoria, 
2s, 6d. ; 

Five Centuries of English 
Literature, 2s. 

MORSE, E. S., Japanese Homes, 
new edit. 10s. 6d. 

MORTEN, Hospital Life, 1s. 

MORTIMER, J., Chess Player's 
Pocket-Book, new edit. 1s. 

MORWOOD,V.S., Our Gipsies, 
18s. 

MOSS, F. J., Great South Sea, 
8s. 6d. 

MOSSMAN, S., Japan, 3s. 6d. 

MOTTI, Pietro, Elementary 
Russian Grammar, 2s. 6d. 

Russian Conversation 
Grammar, 5s.; Key, 2s. 

MOULE, H. C. G., Sermons, 
3s. 6d. 

MOXLEY, West India Sana- 
turium, and Barbados, 8s. Gd. 

MvOXON,W., Pilocereus Senilis, 
3s. 6d. 

MOZART, 3s. Gr. Musicians. 

MULLER, E. See Low’s Stand- 
ard Books. 

MULLIN, J.P., Moulding and 
Pattern Making, 12s. 6d. 

MULREADY, 3s. 6d. 
Artists. 

MURILLO. See Great Artists, 











Great 





MUSGRAVE, Mrs. See Low’s 
Standard Novels. 

SavageLondon, n. e. 3s. 6d. * 

My Comforter, Sc., Religious 
Poems, 2s. Sd. 

Napoleon I, See Bayard Series. 

Napoleon I. and Marie Louise, 
7s. 6d. 

NELSON, Wotrrep, Panama, 
6s. 


Nelson's W ords and Deeds, 3s. 6d. 

NETHERCOTE, Pytchley 
Hunt, 8s. 6d. 

New Democracy, 1s. 

New Zealand, chromos, by Bar- 
raud, 168s. 

NICHOLSON, British Asso- 
ciation Work and Workers, 1s. 

Nineteenth Century, a Monthly 
Review, 2s. 6d. per No. 

NISBET, Huns, Life and 
Nature Studies, 6s. 

NIXON, Story of the Transvaal, 
12s. 6d. 





| Nordenskiéld’s Voyage, trans. 


21s. 

NORDHOFF, C., California, 
new edit. 12s. 6d. 

NORRIS, Racuet, 
Notes, 2s. 

NORTH, W., Roman Fever, 
25s. 

Northern Fairy Tales, 5s. 

NORTON, C. L., Florida, 5s. 

NORWAY, G., How Martin 
Drake Found his Father illus. 5s. 

NUGENT’S French Dictionary, 
new edit. 3s. 

Nuggets of the Gouph, 3s. 

Nursing Record Series, text 
books and manuals. Edited by 
Charles F. Rideal. 

1. Lectures to Nurses on Antiseptics 
in Surgery. By E: Stanmore © 
Bishop, With coloured plates, 
2s, 


Nursing 
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Nursing Record Series—contin. 

2. Nursing Notes. Medical and 
Surgical information. For Hos- 
pital Nurses, &c. With illustra- 
tions and a glossary of terms. 
By Rachel Norris (née Williams), 
late Acting Superintendent of 
Royal Victoria Military Hospital 
at Suez, 2s. 

3. Practical Electro-Therapeutics. 
By Arthur Harries, M.D., and 
H. Newman Lawrence. With 
photographs and diagrams, ls. 6d. 

4. Massage for Beginners. Simple 
and easy directions for learning 
and remembering the different 
movements. By Lucy Fitch, 
Is. 


O’BRIEN, Fifty Years of Con- 
cession to Ireland, vol. i. 16s.; 
vol. ii, 16s. 

Irish Land Question, 2s. 

OGDEN, Jamss, fly - tying, 
2s. 6d. 

O'GRADY, Bardic Literature 
of Ireland, 1s. 

— History of Ireland, vol. i. 
7s. 6d.; ii. 7s. 6d. 

Old Masters in Photo. 73s. 6d. 

Orient Line Guide, new edit. 
2s. 6d. 

ORLEBAR, Sancta Christina, 


5s. 

Other People’s Windows. See 
Gentle Life Series. 

OTTE, Denmark and Iceland, 
3s. 6d. Foreign Countries. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, 5s. 

Out of School at Eton, 2s. 6d. 

OVERBECK. See Great Art- 
ists. 

OWEN, Doveuas, Marine In- 
surance, 15s. 

Oxford Days, by a M.A., 2s. 6d. 

PALGRAVE, Chairman’s 
Handbook, new edit. 2s. 

Oliver Cromwell, 10s. 6d. 








PALLISER, China Collector’s 
Companion, 5s. 

— History of Lace, n.ed. 21s. 

PANTON, Homes of Taste,2s.6d. 

PARKE, Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition, 21s. 
PARKER, E. H., Chinese Ac- 
count of the Opium War, 1s. 6d. 
PARSONS, J., Principles of 
Parinership, 31s. 6d. 

T. P., Marine Insurance, 
2 vols. 68s. 

PEACH, Annals of Swainswick, 
10s. 6d. 

Peel. See Prime Ministers, 

PELLESCHI, G., Gran Chaco, 
8s. 6d. 

PENNELL, H. C., Fishing 
Tackle, 2s. 

Sporting Fish, 15s. & 30s. 

Penny Postage Jubilee, 1s. 

PERRY, Nora, Another Flock 
of Girls, illus. by Birch & Cope- 
land, 7s. 6d. 

Peru, 3s. 6d. Foreign Countries. 

PHELPS, E. S., Struggle for 
Immortality, 5s. 

SamveL, Life, by W. M. 

Phelps and Forbes-Robertson, 


12s. 

PHILLIMORE, C. M., Italian 
Literature, new. edit. 3s. 6d. 

PHILLIPPS, W. M., English 
Elegies, 5s. 

PHILLIPS, L. P., Dictionary 
of Biographical Reference, new. 
edit. 25s. 


W., Law of Insurance, 2 
vols. 73s. 6d. 
H. J., Diabetes 


PHILPOT, 
Mellitus, 5s. 
—— Diet Tables, 1s. each. 
Picture Gallery of British Art. 
I. to VE. 18s. each. 
Modern Art, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


each, 
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PINTO, How I Crossed Africa, | 


2 vols. 42s. 
Playtime Inbrary. See Hum- 
phrey and Huntingdon. 
Pleasant History of Reynard the 


Fou, trans, by T. Roscoe, illus. 
6d 


7s. 6d. 
POCOCK, R., Gravesend His- 
torian, 5s. 
POE, by E. C. Stedman, 3s. 6d. 
Raven, ill. by G. Doré, 63s. 
Poems of the Inner Infe, 5s. 
Poetry of Nature. See Choice 
Editions. 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin,7s. 6d. 
and 21s. 


POOLE, Somerset Customs and 
Legends, 5s. 

—S. Lanz, Egypt, 3s. 6d. 
Foreign Countries. 


POPE, Select Poetical Works, 
(Bernhard Tauchnitz Collection), 


2s. 
PORCHER, A,, 
French Plays, 1s. 





Juvenile 


Portraits of Racehorses, 4 vols. . 


126s. 

POSSELT, Structure of Fibres, 
63s. 

— Textile Design, illust. 283. 

POYNTER. See Illustrated 
Text Books. 

Preachers of the Age, 3s. 6d. ea. 

Living Theology, by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Conquering Christ, by Rev. A. 
Maclaren. 

Verbum Crucis, by the Bishop of 
Derry. 

Ethical Christianity, 
Hughes. 

Sermons, by Canon W. J. Knox- 
Little. 

Light and Peace, by H. R. Reynolds, 

Faith and Duty, by A. M. Fairbairn. 

Plain Words on Great Themes, by 
J. O. Dykes. 

Sermons, by the Bishop of Ripon. 


by H. P. 


Preachers of the Age—continued. 

Sermons, by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

Agoniea Christi, by Dean Lefroy, of 
Norwich. 

Sermons, by H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 

Volumes will follow in quick succes- 
sion by other well-known men. 


Prime Ministers, a series of 
political biographies, edited by 
Stuart J. Reid, 3s. 6d. each. 

1. Earl-of Beaconsfield, by J. An- 
thony Froude. 

2. Viscount Melbourne, by Henry 
Dunckley (‘‘ Veraz’’). 

3. Sir Robert Peel, 
McCarthy. 

4, Viscount Palmerston, 
Marquis of Lorne. 

5. Earl Russell, by Stuart J. Reid. 

6. Right Hon. W. HE. Gladstone, by 
G. W. H. Russell. 

7. Earl of Aberdeen, by Sir Arthur 
Gordon. 

8. Marquis of Salisbury, by H. D. 
Traill. 

9. Earl of Derby, by George Saints- 
bury. 

* * An edition, limited to 250 copies, 
ts issued om hand-made paper, 
medium 8vo, bound in half vellum, 
cloth sides, gilt top. Price for the 
9 vols. 41. 4s. nett. 

Prince Maskilof. See Low’s 
Standard Novels. 

Prince of Nursery Playmates, 
new edit. 2s. 6d. 

PRITT, T. N., Country Trout 
Flies, 10s. 6d. 

Reynolds. See Great Artists, 

Purcell. See Great Musicians, 

QUILTER, H., Giotto, Life, 
Ye. 15s. 

RAMBAUD, History of Russia, 
new edit., 3 vols. 21s. 

RAPHAEL, See Great Artists, 

REDFORD, Sculpture. See . 
Illustrated Text-books., 

REDGRAVE, Engl. Painters, 
10s, 6d. and 12s, 


by Justin 
by the 
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REED, Sir E. J., Modern mee 
of War, 10s. 6d. 

—T. B., Roger Tnaleton 
Minor, 5s. 

Sir Ludar, 
Standard Books. 

REID, Mayne, Capr., Stories 
of Strange Adventures, illust. 5s. 

Stuart J. See Prime 

Ministers. 

T. Wemyss, Land of the 
Bey, 10s. 6d. 

Remarkable Bindings in British 
Museum, 168s.; 94s. 6d.; 73s. 6d. 
and 63s. 

REMBRANDT. See Great Art- 
ists, 

Reminiscences of a Boyhood, 6s. 

REMUSAT, Memoirs, Vols. I. 
and II. new ed. 16s. each, 

Select Letters, 16s. 

REYNOLDS. See Gr. Artists. 

Henry R., Light & Peace, 
&c. Sermons, 3s. 6d. 

RICHARDS, J. W., Alumi- 
nium, new edit. 21s, 

RICHARDSON, Choice of 
Books, 3s. 6d. 

RICHTER, J. P., Italian Art, 


42s. 





See Low’s 














See also Great Artists. 
RIDDELL. See Low’s Stand- 


ard Novels. 


pEDEAL, Women of the Time, 


RIFFAULT, for 
Painting, 31s, 6d. 

RIIS, How the Other Half 
Lives, 10s. 6d. 

RIPON, Br. or. See Preachers. 

ROBERTS, Miss, France. See 


Foreign Countries. 





Colours 


— W., English Bookselling, 


earlier history, 7s. 6d. 
ROBIDA, A., Toilette, coloured, 
7s. 6d, 
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ROBINSON, “ Romeo” Coates, 
7s. oe 








8 Ark, n. ed. 3s. 6d. 
ites gS Saints, 10s. 6d. 


See also Low’s Statdeca 
Series. 


Wealth and tts Sources, 


W. C., Law of Patents, 
3 vols. 105s. 
See 


ROCHEFOUCAULD., 
Bayard Series. 

ROCKSTRO, History of Music, 
new ed. 14s. 

eS Panama Canal, 

ROE, E. P. See Low’s Stand- 
ard Werise. 

ROGERS, S. Choice 
Editions. 

ROLFE, Pompeti, 7s. 6d. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal 
Profession, 7s. 6d. 

ROMNEY. Sce Great Artists. 

ROOSEVELT, Buancue R, 
Home Life of Longfellow, 7s. 6. 


ROSE, J., Mechanical Drawing, 
16s. 











5s. 





See 





Practical Machinist, new 

ed. 12s. 6d. 

Key to Engines, 8s. 6d. 

Modern Steam Engines, 

31s. 6d. 

Steam Boilers, 12s. 6d. 

Rose Library. Popular Litera- 
ture of all countries, per vol. ls,, 
unless the price is given. 

Alcott (L. M.) Hight Cousins, 2s. ; 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Jack and Jill, 28.3 3 cloth, 5s. 

Jimmy’s cruise in the ’Pina- 

fore, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Little Women. 

—— Little Women Wedded; Nos. 
4and 5 in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Little Men, 2s.; cloth gilt, 

3s, 6d. 
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Rose Library— continued. 

Alcott (L. M.) Old-fashioned Girls, 
2s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Rose in Bloom, 2s. ; cl. 3s. 6d. 

—~— Silver Pitchers. 

—— Under the Lilacs, 2s.; cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Work, A Story of Experience, 
2 vols. in 1, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Pearl of Orr’s Island. 

—— Minister’s Wooing. 

—— We and Our Neighbours, 2s. 

My Wife and I, 2s. 

Dodge (Mrs.) Hans Brinker, or, 
The Silver Skates, ls.; cloth, 5s. ; 
3s, 6d.; 2s. 64. 

Lowell (J. R.) My Study Windows. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell) Guardian 
Angel, cloth, 2s. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer’ in a 
Garden, cloth, 2s. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Dred, 2s.; cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. 

Carleton (W.) City Ballads, 2 vols, 
in 1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Legends, 2 vols. in 1, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

—— Farm Ballads, 6d. and 9d.; 3 
vols. in 1, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

—— Farm Festivals, 3 vols. in 1, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Farm Legends, 3 vols. in 1, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Clients of Dr. Bernagius, 2 vols. 

Howells (W. D.) Undiscovered 
Country. 

Clay (C. M.) Baby Rue. 

—— Story of Helen Troy. 

Whitney (Mrs.) Hitherto, 2 vols. 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Fawcett (H.) Gentleman of Leisure. 

Butler, Nothing to Wear. 

ROSS, Mars, Cantabria, 21s. 


ROSSINI, &c, See Great 
Musicians. 

Rothschilds, by J. Reeves,7s. 6d. 
Roughing it after Gold, by Rux, 
new edit. 1s. 
ROUSSELET. See 

Standard Books. 

















Low’s 





ROWBOTHAM, F. J., Prairie 
Land, 5s. 

Royal Naval Exhibition, a sou- 
venir, illus. ls. 

RUBENS. See Great Artists. 

RUGGLES, H.J., Shakespeare’s 
Method, 7s. Gd. . 

RUSS ELL, G.W. E., Gladstone. 
See Prime Ministers. 

W. Cuarkx, Mrs. Dine.’ 
Jewels, 2s. 6d. 

Nelson’s Words and Deeds, 
3s. 6d. 

Sailor's Language, illus. 

3s. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 

Novels and Sea Stories. 

W. Howarp, Prince of 
Wales’ Tour, illust. 52s. 6d. and 
84s, 

Russia. See Foreign Countries. 

Saints and their Symbols, 3s. 6d. 

SAINTSBURY, G., Earl of 
Derby. See Prime Ministers. 

SAINTINE, Picciola, 2s. 6d. 


and 2s. See Low’s Standard 
Series. 


SALISBURY, Lorp. See Prime 
Ministers, 

SAMUELS. See Low’s Stan- 
dard Series. 

SANDARS, German Primer, 1s. 

SANDEAU, Seagull Rock, 2s. 
and 2s.6d. Low’s Standard Series, 

SANDLANDS, How to Develop 
Vocal Power, 1s. 

SAUER, FuropeanCommerce,5s. 

— Italian Grammar (Key, 
2s.), &s. 

Spanish Dialogues, 2s. 6d: 

—— Spanish Grammar (Key, 
2s.), 5s. 




















‘'—— Spanish Reader, new edit. 
6d 


3s. 6d. 
SAUNDERS, J., Jaspar Deane, 
10s, 6d, : 
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a oes a M. J., Anarchy, 

Se 

SCHAUERMANN, Ornament 
for technical schouls, 10s. 6d. 

SCHERER, Essays in English 
Literature, by G. Saintsbury, 6s. 

SCHERR, English Literature, 
history, 8s. 6d. 

SCHILLER’S Prosa, selections 
by Buchheim. Low’s Series 2s. 6d. 

SCHUBERT. See Great Musi- 
cians. 

SCHUMANN. See Great 
Musicians. 

SCHWEINFURTH. See Low’s 
Standard Library. 

Scientific Education of Dogs, 6s. 

SCOTT, Leaver, Renaissance 
of Art in Italy, 31s. 6d. 

See also Illust. Text-books. 

Sir GILsert, Autobio- 

biography, 18s. 

W. 2B. Sce Great Artists. 

SELMA, Rogperrt, Poems, 5s. 

SERGEANT, L. See Foreign 
Countries. 

Shadow of the Rock, 2s. 6d. 

SHAFTESBURY. See English 
Philosophers. 


SHAKES PEARBH, ed. by R. G. 
White, 3 vols. 36s.; édit. de luxe, 


63s. : 
Annals; Life § Work, 2s. 

Hamlet, 1603, also 1604, 

7s. 6d. 

Hamlet, by Karl Elze, 

12s. 6d. 

Heroines, by living paint- 

ers, 104s.; artists’ proofs, 630s. 

Macbeth, with etchings, 

105s. and: 52s. 6d. 























— Songs and Sonnets. See 
Choice Editions. 
— Taming of the Shrew, 


adapted for drawing-room, paper 
wrapper, ls, 





SHEPHERD, British School of 
Painting, 2nd edit. 5s.; 3rd edit. 
sewed, ls. 

SHERIDAN, Rivals, col. plates, 
52s. 6d. nett; art. pr. 105s. nett. 

SHIELDS, G. O., Big Game 
of North America, 21s. 

Cruisings in the Cascades, 
10s. 6d. 

SHOCK, W. H., Steam Boilers, 
73s. 6d. 


SIDNEY. See Gentle Life 
Series. 

Silent Hour. See Gentle Life 
Series. 


SIMKIN, Our Armies, plates in 
imitation of water-colour (5 parts 
at 1s.), 6s. 

SIMSON, JZcuador and the 
Putumayor, 8s. 6d. 

SKOTTOWE, Hanoverian 
Kings, new edit. 3s. 6d. 

SLOANE, T. O., Home Experi- 
ments, 6s. . 

SMITH, HAMILTON, and 
LEGROS’ French Dictionary, 2 
vols. 16s., 21s., and 22s. 

SMITH,- Epwarp, Cobbett, 2 
vols. 24s, 

G., Assyria, 18s. 

Chaldean Account of 

Genesis, new edit. by Sayce, 18s. 

GeraRp. See Illustrated 

Text Books. 

T. Roger. Sce Illustrated 
Text Books. 

Socrates. See Bayard Series. 

SOMERSET, Our Village Life, 














5s. 

Spain. See Foreign Countries. 

SPAYTH, Draught Player, 
new edit. 12s. 6d. 

SPIERS, French Dictionary, 
2 vols. 18s., half bound, 2 vols., 
21s, 

SPRY. See Low’sStand. Library. 
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SPURGEON, C. H. See 
Preachers. 

STANLEY, H. M., Congo, 2 
vols. 42s. and 21s. 


In Darkest Africa, 2 vols., 





42s. 

— FEmin’s Rescue, 1s. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Library and Low’s Standard 
Books. 

START, Hxercises in Mensura- 
tion, 8d. 

STEPHENS, F. G., Celebrated 
Flemish and French Pictures, 
with notes, 28s. 

See also Great Artists. 

STERNE. See Bayard Series. 

STERRY, J. Asnpy, Cucumber 
Chronicles, 5s. 

STEUART, J. A., Letters to 
Living Authors, new edit. 2s, 6d. ; 
édit. de luxe, 10s. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. 

STEVENS, J. W., Practical 
Workings of the Leather Manu- 
facture, illust. 18s. 














a Bicycle, over 100 illust. 16s.; 
part II. 16s. 

STEWART, Duaatp, Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy, 3s. 6d. 

STOCKTON, F. R., Casting 
Away of Mrs. Lecks, 1s, 

The Dusantes, a sequel, 1s. 

— Merry Chanter, 2s. 6d. 

Personally Conducted, 

illest. by Joseph Pennell, 7s. 61. 

Rudder Grangers Abroad, 

2s. 6d, 

Squirrel Inn, illust. 6s. 

— Story of Viteau, illust. 5s. 
new edit. 3s. 6d. 

— Three Burglars, 1s. & 2s. 

—— See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. 














T., Arownd the World on 


-_ 


STORER, F. H., Agriculture, 
2 vols., 25s. 

STOWE, Epwin. 
Artists. 

— Mrs., Flowers and Fruit 
from Her Writings, 3s. 6d, 

— Life... her own Words 
... Letters and Original Composi- 
tion, 15s. 

Life, told for boys and 
girls, by S. A. Tooley, 5s., new 
edit. 2s. 6d. and 2s, 

— Little Foxes, cheap edit. 
1s. ; 4s. 6d. 

— Minister's Wooing, 1s. 

Pearl of Orr's Island, 

8s. 6d. and 1s. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with 

126 new illust. 2 vols. 18s. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels andLow’s Standard Series. 

STRACHAN, J., New Guinea, 
12s. 

STRANAHAN, French Paint- 
ing, 21s. 

STRICKLAND, F., Engadine, 
new edit. 5s. 

STUTFIELD, El Maghred, 
ride through Morocco, 8s. 6d. 

SUMNER, C., Memoir, new 
edit. 2 vols. 36s. 

Sweden and Norway. See 
Foreign Countries. 

Sylvanus Redivivus, 10s. 6d. 

SZCZEPANSKI, Technical 
Literature, a directory, 2s 

TAINE, H. A., Origines, 
I. Ancient Régime, French Reyo- 
lution, 3 vols.; Modern Régime, 
vol. I. 16s, 

TAYLOR, H., English Consti- 
tution, 18s. 

— R.L., Analysis Tables, 18. 

Chemistry, 1s. 6d. 

Techno-Chemical Receipt Book, 
10s. 6d, 


See Great 
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TENNYSON, See Choice 
Editions. 

Ten Years of a Sailor’s Life, 
7s. 6d, 

THAUSING, Malt and Beer, 
45s. 

THEAKSTON, British Angling 
Flies, 5s. 

Thomas &@ Kempis Birthday- 
Book, 3s. 6d. 

Daily Text-Book, 2s. 6d. 

— See also Gentle Life Series. 

THOMAS, Bertua, House on 
the Scar, Tale of South Devon, 6s. 

THOMSON, JosrrH. See Low’s 
Standard Library and Low’s 
Standard Novels. 
W., Algebra, 5s. ; without 
Answers, 4s. fd.; Key, 1s. 6d. 
THORNION,  W. . Puain, 
Heads, and what they tell us, 1s. 
THORODSEN, J. P., Lad and 
Lass, 6s. 

TICKNOR, G., Memoir, new 
edit., 2 vols. 21s. 

TILESTON, Mary W., Daily 
Strength, 4s. 67, 

TINTORETTO. See Great 
Artists. 

TITIAN. See Great Artists. 

TODD, Life, by J. E. Todd, 12s. 

TOURGEE. See Low’s Stand- 
ard Novels. 

TOY, C. H., Judaism, 14s. 

Tracks in Norway, 2s.,n. ed. 1s. 

TRAILL. See Prime Ministers. 

Transactions of the Hong Kong 
Medical Society, vol. I. 12s. 6d. 

TROMHOLT, Aurora Borealis, 
2 vola., 30s. 

TUCKER, Eastern Europe, 15s. 

TUCKERMAN, B., English 
Fiction, 8s. 6d. 

Lafayette, 2 vols, 12s, 

TURNER, J. M. W. See Gr. 
Artista, 














TYSON, Arctic Adventures, 25s. 


TYTLER, Saran. See Low’s 
Standard Novels. 

M. C., American Litera- 
ture, vols. I. and II. 24s. 

pee » H., Dairy Farming, 
S. 

Valley Council, by P. Clarke, 6s. 

VANDYCK and HALS. See 
Great Artists. 

VANE, Denzin, Lynn’s Court 
My8tery, 1s. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Novels. 

Vane, Young Sir Harry, 18s. 

VELAZQUEZ. See Gr. Artists, 

and MURILLO, by C. B. 

ee: with etchings, 31s. 6d. and 


Se 

VERE, Sin F., Fighting Veres, 
18s. 

VERNE, J., Works by. See 
page 31. 

Vernet and Delaroche. See 
Great Artists. 

VERSCHUUR, G., At the An- 
tipodes, 7s. 6d. 

VIGNY, Cing Mars, with 
etchings, 2 vols. 30s. 

VINCENT, F., Through and 
through the Tropics, 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. H., 40,000 Miles 
over Land and Water, 2 vols. 21s.; 
also 3s. 6d. 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC, Architec 
ture, 2 vols. 31s. 6d. each. 

WAGNER. See Gr. Musicians, 

WALERY, Our Celebrities, 
vol. II. part i., 30s. 

WALFORD, Mrs. L. B. See 
Low’s Standard Novels. 

WALL, Tombs of the Kings 
of England, 21s. 

WALLACE, L., Ben Hur, 2s. 6d. 

Boyhood of Christ, 15s. 

— ScealsoLow’sStand. Novs, ~ 
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WALLACE, R., Rural Economy 
of Australia and New Zealand, 
illust. 21s. nett. 

WALLER, C. H., Names on 
the Gates of Pearl, 3s. 6d. 

— Silver Sockets, 6s. 

WALTON, Angler, Lea and 
Dove edit. by R. B. Marston, 
with photos., 210s. and 105s, 

Wallet- book, 21s. & 42s. 

— T. H., Coal-mining, 25s. 

WARNER, C. D., Their Pil- 
grimage, illust, by C.S. Reinhard, 
7s, 6d. 

See also Low’s Stardard 

Novels and Low’s Standard Series. 


WARREN, W. F., Paradise 








Found, Cradle of the Human Race, | 


illust. 12s. 6d. 

WASHBURNE, Recollections 
(Siege of Paris, §c.), 2 vols, 36s. 

WATTEAU. See Great Artists. 

WEBER. See Great Musicians. 

WEBSTER, Spain. See Foreign 
Countries and British Colonies. 

WELLINGTON. See Bayard 
Series. 

WELLS, H. P., Salmon Fisher- 
man, 6s, 

Fly-rods 
10s. 6d. 

— J. W., Brazil, 2 
32s. 

WENZEL, Chemical Products 
of the German Empire, 25s. 

West Indies. See Foreign 
Countries. 

WESTGARTH, Australasian 
Progress, 12s. 

WESTOBY, Postage Stamps ; 
a descriptive Catalogue, 6s. 

WHITE, Ruopa E., From In- 
fancy to Womanhood, 10s. 6d. 

R. Grant, England with- 

out and within, new ed. 10s. 6d. 


Every-day English, 10s. 6d. 





and Tackle, 


vols. 








é 


WHITE, R. Grant, Studies in 
Shakespeare, 10s. 6d. 
Words and their Uses, 
new edit. 5s. 
W., Our English Homer, 
Shakespeare and his Plays, 6s. 
WHITNEY, Mrs. See Low’s 
Standard Series. 
WHITTIER, St. 
Guest, 5s. 
Text and Verse for Every - 
Day in the Year, selections, 1s. 6d. 
WHYTE, Asia to Hurope, 12s. 
WIKOFE, Four Civilizations, 6s. 
WILKES, G., Shakespeare, 16s. 
WILKIE. See Great Artists. 
WILLS, Persia as it is, 8s. 6d. 
WILSON, Health for the People, 
7s. 6d. 
WINDER, Lost in Africa. See 
Low’s Standard Books. 
WINSOR, J., Columbus, 21s. 
History of America, 8 vols. 
per vol. 30s. and 63s. 
WITTHAUS, Chemistry, 16s. 
WOOD, Sweden and Norway. 
See Foreign Countries. 


WOLRSS. Vegetable Kingdom, 


WOOLSEY, Communism and 
Socialism, 7. 6d. 
International Law, 6th ed. 








Gregory’s 











18s. 





Political Science, 2 vols. 
30s. - 

WOOLSON, C. Ferntvore. 
See Low’s Standard Novels, 

WORDSWORTH. See Choice 
Editions. 

Wreck of the “ Grosvenor,” 6d. 

WRIGHT, H., Friendship of 
God, 6s. 

— T., Town of Cowper, 6s. 

WRIGLEY, Algiers Illust, 45s 

Written to Order, 63. 


BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 


{read fron 350t0 600 pp-|| Containing the whole of the 


and from 60 to 100 text with some illustrations. 


full-page illustrations, 


Lares Crown 8yvo. 








Dr. Ox’s Experiment ... . — 
A Winter amid the Ice . 
Survivors of the “ Chancellor »! 
Martin Paz . 
The Mysterious Island, 3 yols.:— — 
I. Dropped from the Clouds 
II. Abandoned. . ; 
III. Secret of the Island : 
[he Child of the Cavern. . 
[The Begum’s Fortune . . . 
The Tribulations of a Chinaman 
[The Steam House, 2 vols.:— 
I. Demon of Cawnpore 
II. Tigers and Traitors. . 
The Giant Raft, 2 vols.:— 
I. 800 Leagues on the Amazon 
II. The Cryptogram. .. . 
[The Green Ray ..... 
xodfrey Morgan . 


Cloth 
= Handsome Plainer indi ‘lt 
WORKS. eloth bind- | binding, ||” er Limp cloth. 
ang, gals pile smaller 
edges. edges. type. 
20,000 Leagues under the 7 # a |e a = ; 
) ° 
Parts I. and Il. . . at 19 6 | 6 0 . : 
Hector Servadac. .... . 10 6 5 0 6 
The Fur Country. . 10 6 5 0 6 
The Earth to the Moon and a e106 5 0 { vols., 2vol } 
rip roundit 6.6 5) = =|.) $. ea. 1s. e 
Michael Strogoff . . 5 10 6 5 0 
Dick Sands, the Boy Captain “ 10 6 5 0 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. . . 7 6 3 6 
Adventures of Three English- } 7 6 3 6 | 
men and Three Russians . . | 
Round the World in Eighty Daye 7 <6 3 6 | 
A Floating City .. ar 7 6 3 6 
The Blockade Runners. ace | 


~~ 


PERE EB Ee BEE Ee Pee PE EOE ER eee eS Pp? <p 


Rr ew CS a a ated 


Keraban the Inflexible:- 
I. Captain of the “ Guidara” ‘ 
II. Scarpante the Spy .. . 


[he Archipelago on Fire . 
[he Vanished Diamond . 
Mathias Sandorf. .. . 
Gottery Ticket. . 

[The Clipper of the Clouds 
North against South . . 
Adrift in the Pacific . 
[he Flight to France . 
[he Purchase of the North Pole 
\ Family without a Name . . 


Jésar Cascabel. . . ... 

TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. 3 vols. 8vo, 600 pp., 100 full-page illustrations, 7s, 6d., 
Seca. te slot :—(1) THE EXPLORATION OF THE Wort. @) Tor Great NAVIGATORS OF THE 
SIGHTHENTH Cxntury. (3) THE Great ExPLORERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTUEY. 


© 
2 
CJ 
I~ 


2vols 


. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


Sampson Low, Marston a Company, Dd. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
A Superb Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 


Containing Contributions from the pens of many well-known Authors, 

among whom may be mentioned Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Sir Edwin 

Arnold, Andrew Lang, Sarah Orme Jewett, H. M. Stanley, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, R. H. Stoddard, Frank R. Stockton. 


JHE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW. Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 
Price Half-a-Crown. , 
Amongst the contributors the following representative names may be- 
mentioned :—Lord Tennyson, the Right Hon. W. H. Gladstone, Cardin -1 
Manning, Mr. J. A. Froude, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. G. A. Watts, R.A., Earl 
Grey, the Earl of Derby, Lord Acton, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, Mr. Algernon C. Swinburne, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Professor 
Huxley, Sir Theodore Martin, Sir Edward Hamley, Professor Goldwin 
Smith, and Sir Samuel Baker. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD OF BRITISH & FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY. Every Saturday. Price Three-Halfpence. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
Inland Soe Twelve Months (post free) ane 6d. 
Countries in the Postal Union 506 a5 ls, Od. 


JHE FISHING GAZETTE. 


Al Fournal for Anglers, 
Edited by R. B. MARSTON, Hon. Treas. of the Fly Fishers’ Club. 
Published Weekly, price 2d. Subscription, 10s. 6d. per annum. 
The Gazette contains every week Twenty folio pages of Original Articles 


on Angling of every kind. The paper has recently been much enlarged 
and improved, 


* Under the editorship of Mr. R. B. Marston the Gazetfe has attained a high stansle 
ing.”’—Daily News, ** An excellent paper.’”’—The World. 











Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirep, 
' Sr. Dunstan’s Hovusz, Ferrer Lang, Furrr Srrext, H.C. 
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Thorold, Anthony Wilson, Bp. of Winchester 

1825-1895. 

The Gospel of work. London, Sampson Low 
Marston, 1893. 

xii, 180p. port. 20cm. (Preachers of 
age) 


Bibliography: p.£181] 


1. Church of England--Sermons. I. Title 


& — CCSC/mmb 
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